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ire Changes Pilots (p. 8) 
ST OF THE ARTICLE 


England took over Ireland beginning 
the 12th century. The struggle for 
fish independence, and the hostility 
een the two countries, dates from 
t time. 
In 1800 the British proclaimed the 
Inited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
sland. Irish leaders led vigorous pro- 
ists against this merging of their coun- 
with Britain. 
Meanwhile impoverished Ireland was 
ficken by the famous potato famine 
the 1840's. In the famine thousands 
ed to death and great numbers 
Migrated to the United States. 
It was not until 1921 that Eire, 
hich comprises the southern five 
ths of the island of Ireland, was able 
D gain its freedom. The name Eire was 
un ed in 1937. 
Connections with Britain are largely 
bonomic. Half of Eire’s imports are 
pm Britain, and the British buy three 
pu of Eire’s exports. Constants in 
ire’s politics continue to be “twisting 
he lion’s tail” and the promise of unit- 
@ northern Ireland, which is largely 
Otestant, to Eire. 
Recently the party of De Valera, who 
tid the office of prime minister for 
hy years, failed to retain a majority 
h parliament. De Valera was replaced 
y John A. Costello, who heads a co- 
ition of five parties. The coalition has 
dclaimed an idealistic social and eco- 
Omic program. 
(See also cover story, page 38.) 


LESSON PLAN 


) To have pupils understand the ori- 
of hostility between Ireland and 
fain, and some of the problems which 

§ Eire today. 


a) 


Materials 

Wall map of the British Isles which 
shows clearly the proximity of Ireland 
and Britain and the contiguity of north- 
ern Ireland and Eire. 


Assignment 

1. Viewing English-Irish relations 
from the 12th century to 1921, list the 
events which help to explain hostility 
between the two countries. 

2. Although Eire and Great Britain 
are far apart politically, they are close 
economically. Explain, 

8. Describe the recent political up- 
set in Eire. 


Motivation 

On March 17 Irish everywhere will 
celebrate St. Patrick’s Day. There are 
more Irish in the United States than 
there are in Eire, and the celebration 
in our country will be shared by many 


non-Irish people. How do you explain 


the fact that so many: Americans are of 
Irish descent? (During the potato fam- 
ine of the 1840’s and afterwards, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Irish emigrated 
to the U.S.) 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Even before the terrible potato 
famine, Irishmen had good reason to 
be unhappy in the country of their 
birth, Do you agree? Explain fully. 
(Irish desire for independence goes 
back to the 12th century, when the 
country was invaded by the English.) 

2. What evidence is there that Eng- 
land had to keep control of Ireland by 
forceP (Troops were constantly main- 
tained in Ireland.) 

8. In the 19th century nationalism 
was a dominant idea. What is the mean- 
ing of the term “nationalism”? (Desire 
of a country to be independent and 
united, based upon common customs, 
religion, boundaries, etc.) How did Ire- 


land demonstrate the growth of nation- 
alism in the 19th century? (Under the 
leadership of O’Connell, Parnell, and 
others, the Irish gained full civil rights, 
land reforms, etc.; agitation for inde- 
pendence from Britain continued 
throughout the century.) 

4, What part did World War I play 
in the Irish struggle for independence? 
(The Irish struck for freedom during 
the war, in the Easter Rebellion of 
1916. In 1921 the British agreed to a 
treaty whereby the Irish Free State 
was established. In 1937 the name 
“Eire” was assumed.) 

5. When Irishmen look at a map of 
their island’s political divisions, they 
heave a sigh of regret. Why? (Use wall 
map, if possible. Northern Ireland is 
part of Great Britain. Eire looks for- 
ward to the time when the island will 
be united.) 

6. If you were an “Orangeman” from 
Northern Ireland would you favor or 
oppose unity with Eire? Why? (Differ- 
ences which divide the two areas are 
religious and historical. Northern Ire- 


land is largely Protestant and was colo- 


nized 300 years ago by Scotch and 
Englishmen. Loyalty of the majority 
appears to be to Great Britain.) 

7. Although there is a long history 
of hostility between Britain and Eire, 
there is good reason to hope for lasting 
peace between the two countries. Do 
you agree? Explain. (Trade ties bind 
the countries together, since half of 
Eire’s imports are from Britain and 
three fourths of Eire’s exports go to 
Britain. ) 

8. Political developments in Eire re- 
cently brought the country into the 
world spotlight. Why? (Eamon de 
Valera lost his majority in parliament 
after 16 years in office. A coalition gov- 


ernment holds office and has promised Fe 


reforms of an idealistic nature.) 








March 22: 


Radio Script: AN 


Argentina. 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE at Bogota, Colombia. 
“ALL-AMERICAN” TEAM. 
dealing with the beginnings of the Pan-American move- 
ment, is suitable for presentation on a program for Pan- 
American Day, April 14.) 
Community Close-ups: Seattle, Washington, citizens organize 
to improve their city government (civics). 
(There will be no publication of World Week for the week of March 29.) 
il 5: SIAM in the postwar world. 


Radio Script: THE SCHOOLMASTER PRESIDENT (Dom- 
ingo Sarmiento, president of Argentina 1868-1874). 
CARIBBEAN CONFEDERATION. 


(This script, 








Application 

Twisting the British lion’s tail used to 
be practiced widely in the U. S. It is 
Mot so general any more. Why? (The 
‘large Irish population in the U. S. was 
traditionally hostile to Britain. Since 
Eire’s independence was recognized in 
1921, animosity has lessened.) 


Activities 

1. Watch for news of Eire in news- 
papers. Clip articles, editorials, and car- 
toons. When you put them in your 
scrapbook, under a new chapter head- 
ing, be sure to indicate source and date. 
By the end of the term you should have 
enough material to be able to write the 
current history of Eire. 

2. In John Gunther’s Inside Europe, 
read Chapter XXI, “De Valera.” Report 
to the class. 


References 

“Treland Turns Away from the U. S.,” 
Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 21, 47, 
p. 15. 

“Good Neighbor, Irish Style,” 
monweal, Oct. 17, 47, p. 619. 


Cartoon Interpretation (p. 7) 


Coal? No, Thanks! What domestic 
problem are the British poking fun at 
in this cartoon? (coal crises) What does 
the cartoon tell you about the British 
sense of humor? 

The New Post: What part is Mr. 
Cripps (Sir Stafford Cripps, who re- 
cently became British chancellor of the 
exchequer and economic “boss”) play- 
ing in the British economic crisis, ac- 
cording to the cartoonist? If you were 


Com- 


- Britain’s economics minister, would you 


be flattered or insulted by such a car- 
toon? Why? 

Here’s the Fertilizer You Want: Why 
is “Britain’s Recovery” shown as a small, 
weak plant, just emerging from the 
_ @arth? What two great problems are 

‘threatening to kill this tender shoot? 
| Why are these problems especially seri- 


ous for Great Britain? (As a trading 
nation, Britain must have reasonably 
stable world conditions and must be 
able to sell her goods in competition 
with the export goods of other countries 
in order to prosper.) Does the cartoon- 
ist think there is any way to overcome 
these problems? Who is the figure 
named “Morrison”? (Herbert Morrison, 
who holds the rank of lord president of 
the Council in the British Cabinet). 
Why is he offering.advice? (The Labor 
government, of which Morrison is a key 
member, is trying to increase British 
production. ) 

What About Something Off the 
Cart?: What part is the British worker 
playing in Britain’s economic crisis, ac- 
cording to the cartoonist? What is the 
significance of the carrot in the cartoon? 
If you were Cripps would you be happy 
or displeased with such a cartoon? 
Why? What is the meaning of the “ex- 
port trade luxuries” in the cart? 

A Square Meal: What does the car- 
toon tell you about the meat shortage 
in Britain? What does the British gen- 
tleman “dining out” mean when he says 
he has been mistaken for a miner? Is 
it fair for miners to receive a larger 
meat ration than most other British 
citizens? 


Workers in Russia (p. 14) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Although the Russian workers’ con- 
dition has improved since the over- 
throw of the Czar, his standard of liv- 
ing is far lower than that of an Ameri- 
can worker, and he has little of the 
freedom which American workers en- 
joy. Although Russian workers are 
members of labor unions, they are not 
free unions in the American sense. 
There is no right to strike, and criti- 
cism of management may be inter- 
preted as counter-revolution. Slave- 
labor camps are used to punish workers 
who have not performed their duties 


according to government standai 
who are regarded as dangerous 
State. In return for efficiency on 
job, workers receive paid vacat 
medical benefits, old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance. War 
whose production is beyond the 
age receive special benefits. 

Aim 

To have pupils understand the 
ferences between a worker’s life in 
sia and the U. S. \ 
Assignment 

1. Make a table (two columns) 
which you list the good and bad 
tures of working in Russia. 

2. Compare the standard of livin 
American and Russian workers. 
Discussion Questions 

1. You are a Russian worker wh 
old enough to have worked in a fae 
under the Czar and under the Co 
nists. Under which regime were 
happier? Explain fully. 

2. As an American labor union m 
ber, why would you find it difficult 
work under conditions in Russia? 

3. What did President Roose 
mean when he said that if Russi 
workers read the Sears Roebuck cal 
logue they would be converted to a t 
lief in capitalism? 

4. How did World War II affect t 
living conditions of the Russian work 


Come Up for Air (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Smoke damage costs the Americ 
people 2% billion dollars a year. Se 
of that expense comes from mor 
spent for dry-cleaning, laundry, buill 
ing repairs, and doctors’ bills. Indust# 
cities like Pittsburgh and St. Le 
have been especially hard hit by f 
smoke menace. They have decided 
do something about it. Smoke (th 
part of coal or wood that doesn’t bun 
can be. reduced if stokers or other 1 
chanical burning equipment is 
or if other fuels than soft coal 
burned. Laws have been enacted to 
force these preventives and they 
gradually taking effect. 
Activity 

Appoint a committee (or deleg 
each member of the class) to intervi 
housewives in the community to fi 
out whether they are bothered by # 
smoke nuisance. On the basis of f 
findings draw up a program to comb 
the nuisance. 

ANSWERS TO CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 

I. Eire: A. 5, 2, 1, 4, 3. B. a-8; b-l; ¢ 
d-5; e-4. C. a-l; b-1; c-4; d-3; e-4; ff 
g-4; h-1; i-3. II. Who Is He?: Gandhi. ff 
Russian Worker: 1-Y; 2-Y; 3-N; 4-Y. 7 
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THE SIDE 
R FRONT COVER: A happy St. 
furick’s Day to you! And how can 
we help talking about Ireland when 
sso near March 17? On Page 8 
yu'll find the. latest political news 
fom Eire. In this column we'll 
‘rief’ you on just why we'll be 
‘gearin’ the green” next Wednesday: 
About 400 A.D. it was, that a lad 
mmed Sucat fell captive to, wild 
pirates from heathen Ireland. He es- 








aped, and vowed to be the first 
istian missionary to the Irish. In 
he came to Ireland with the title 
bishop and the Latin name of Pa- 
ius (in English, Patrick). He 
le converts far and wide, and the 
have been faithful Catholics 
since. 

%. Patrick, it’s said, died in 461, 
ch 17. Everywhere in the world 
t an Irishman lives, he celebrates 
t date as St. Patrick’s day. 

The shamrock carpets the fields of 
Ireland. They say St. Patrick plucked 
a three-leafed shamrock to explain 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
the “Three in One.” 

The shamrock is no monopoly of 
Ireland. It’s really a rather common 

of clover, with the prosaic 
nme of trifolium dubium, or “least 
hop clover.” To the Irish, it’s the 
gand old symbol of their native land 
(along with the harp, so dear to the 
ancient Irish bards). 

Ireland has no snakes. The stor 
goes that St. Patrick played ne | 
lovely music that all the snakes fol- 
lowed him into the sea and were 
drowned. The dull fact is, however, 
that Ireland is only one of several 
islands that have no snakes. 

Green is the right color for Ireland 
-well nicknamed the “Emerald 
Isle.” Ireland is as far north as frozen 
Labrador. Yet végetation grows lush- 
ly green, because of mild, moist 
winds that blow from the nearby 
Culf Stream. 

Ireland, a basin-shaped island 
about the size of the State of Maine, 
has two political divisions: 

Eire: area, 27,137 square miles; 
population, 2,953,452; religion, 93 


per cent Roman Catholic; govern- © 


ment, became a dominion of the 
British Commonwealth in 1921 with 
the name of “Irish Free State” — 
changed name to “Eire” in 1937 — 
now is considered an independent 
republic. 

Northern Ireland: area, 5,238 
square _miles; population, 1,295,000; 
religion, two thirds Protestant, one 
third Roman Catholic; government, 
part of the “United Kingdom of 
Creat Britain and Northern Ireland,” 
it has its own elected parliament 
handle most internal affairs. 


a 





Saga of a Star 


John Garfield — from street-gang to silver screen 


OHN GARFIELD is “in town” —al- 

most any town—today. He plays in 
the movies Gentleman’s Agreement and 
Body and Soul; in New York he’s acting in 
a play called Skipper Next to God. We 
interviewed him backstage at the Play- 
house Theatre off Broadway. 

“I’m an ‘ordinary guy’ actor, not a gla- 
mour boy,” Garfield told us. And it’s ob- 
vious that Hollywood hasn’t turned the 
head of the restless, dynamic boy who 
grew up leading street gangs in a tough section of New York 
City. 

When he was at Paul Hoffman Junior High School, Garfield 
planned to become a prize fighter. But the principal of the school, 
Angelo Patri (now a writer and columnist) influenced Garfield 
to turn to acting. 

“Patri was a teacher and educator who was interested in the 
development of the person,” Garfield said with deep respect. 
“He was impressed by a composition I wrote about Benjamin 
Franklin. Instead of writing a composition as everyone else did, I 
wrote a play.” Garfield paused and smiled. “It’s true that Id al- 
ready joined the dramatic club in order to ‘show off,’ but Patri 
turned my interests toward acting seriously. 

“When I was in the Sth grade, I ran away,” Garfield said. 
“I came back in time for graduation because I expected to win 
the prize for the student who had developed the most. But I had 
forfeited it by running away!” 

After graduating, Garfield tured to the life of a hobo for 
a year. He saw America — mostly as he clung to the rods be- 
neath a freight. A hobo friend was killed on the tracks; Gar- 
field contracted scarlet fever, so he returned home and became 
an agent for the Bronx Home News. Patri persuaded him to go 
to dramatic school and loaned him $5 a week for lunches, etc. 

Through his drama teacher, Mme. Ouspenskaya, Garfield be- 
came an apprentice in Eva LeGallienne’s Repertory Theatre. 
Later he joined two companies of young professionals, Theatre 
Union and the Group Theatré. Soon he was successful. 

“I didn’t follow the crowd because I wanted to be myself, 
not a carbon copy, and to achieve something,” Garfield said. 
Acting was his means of doing both. After starring in the Broad- 
way play Having Wonderful Time in 1938, he accepted an 
offer from Hollywood. Since his first movie, Four Daughters, 
in which he played a disconsolate musician, Garfield has been 
a top box-office star. 

He produced as well as acted in his latest film, Body and 
Soul. Charley, the middleweight prize fighter in it, is Garfield’s 
favorite role because, as he says, it’s true to life. 

For the same reason that he likes the part of Charley, Gar- 
field accepted a minor role in Gentleman’s Agreement. The pro- 
ducers of the film, 20th Century-Fox, hesitated to offer a star 
a 20-minute part. 

“Sure, I’m a star,” Garfield said, “but that part ‘said some- 
thing.’ One of the things I’ve learned-is that there are no small 
parts; there are only small actors.” 
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+ «- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — The 
Editors. 


_ + Dear Editor: 
Since I have been reading “Boy 
: dates Girl,” my girl friend says that I 
have improved one hundred per cent 
in my tactics and personality. All I can 
say is that in my opinion this is about. 

the best feature in your magazine. 
Art. J. McMenomy, Jr. 

San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 

Dear Editor: 
You deserve the highest praise for 
3 your “All Out for Democracy” series 
— . (Senior Scholastic and World Week). 
: In a world torn with dissension and 
urrest, democratic government shines 
z forth like a beacon light. In a democ- 
x racy, nevertheless, as everywhere, peo- 
E seem to adopt a complacent and 
& ckadaisical attitude toward the Gov- 
F ernment. Radio quiz programs show, all 
too well, that many people don’t even 
know the rudiments of our Govern- 


ment. 
4 If our republic is to survive, each 
2 and every one of us must take an ac- 


tive and enthusiastic part in promot- 
ing it. Our Government has a great in- 
flvence on us throughout our lives, and 
whether or not that influence is going 
to be to our liking, is up to us as indi- 
viduals. 

Who knows? Maybe one of our fore- 
fathers lost his life in the American 
Revolution, or rode with Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders in 98. The least we can 
do is to manifest an interest in public 
affairs and know the real story behind 
our Government. If we take such an 
interest, well be proving that we're 
“All Out for Democracy,” too! 

Bill McMahon 
Portage (Wis.) H. S. 

























Dear Editor: 

I especially like your previews of 
careers, All of these have been helpful, 
but I wish you would have one on 
photography. 

Carol Dill 
Belvidere, Nebraska 





You must be a mind-reader! See 
“Careers Ahead” in this issue.—Ed. 
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Say What #4'You Please! 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to congratulate James 
Stroy (“Say What You Please,” Feb. 
2) and also your magazine for what 
you said about freedom of the press 
fo. the Negro people. 

Everyone should have the same 
rights to do, say, or write what he 
pleases. That’s what I call real freedom 
— as it is right and helpful to our coun- 
try. Freedom to everyone will help keep 
ou. country on top. 

The first column I read every week 
is “Say What You Please!” Keep up 
the good work. 

Samuel L, Richburg 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 


After reading all the articles concern- 
ing Ros!yn Shapiro’s comments on the 
treatment of the Negro, I’ve found that 
out of about eleven answers to her let- 
ter (Sept. 22), not one told definitely 
what the writer is doing about racial 
discrimination right now. 

I believe there should be more and 
better equipped schools for Negroes, 
as William Ray suggested (Dec. 1). 

We must do something more than 
say “All men are created equal” and 
then let it go at that. We should do 
something helpful, something that we 
can practice every day. Here are some 
suggestions. 

1. Thoughtfulness to all Negroes, 
especially to older ones. Give Negro 
women seats on buses as you should 
tc any white lady. 

2. Organize through your church, 
or elsewhere, a program where you 
have an opportunity to work with 
another race. Make friends and keep 
them. 

8. Speech. Think twice betore you 
say anything against the Negro. Re- 
member if you can’t say anything good 
about a person, don’t say anything at 


I think this system would be worth 
trying. Don’t you? 
John Parsons 
Coolidge H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 


The article in Practical English that 
I like particularly is the new one, “Dear 
Joe.” It helps me recognize my own bad 
manners by showing me faults of oth- 
ers. Please continue this feature. 
Diane Clancy 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
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unists Clamp Down on 
Rechoslovakia and Finland 


You can never completely satisfy 
Salin. That is the sad lesson recently 
yamed by the people of Czecho- 
dovakia. 

Ever since the end of the war, the 
(zechs tried in many ways to please 
heir powerful neighbor, Soviet Russia. 
They gave her Ruthenia, which never 
ielonged to Russia. They painstakingly 
followed Russia’s lead in the United 
Nations. They permitted Russia to dic- 
tate her trade dealings with foreign 
countries. And even though they had 
wanted to participate in the Marshall 
Plan, they renounced it at Moscow’s 
command. 

But Soviet Russia could not be satis- 
fed. Last month, a Communist minority 
sized power by threat of force in 
Czechoslovakia and snuffed out the last 
flicker of democracy in Eastern Europe. 
For the second time within ten years, 
the Czech people are under the dom- 
ination of a foreign totalitarian power. 

“Czechoslovakia is suffering interfer- 
ence in its internal affairs at the hands of 
aneighboring state. The independence 
of one of the oldest, most cultured, most 
hard-working of European peoples is in 
danger.” This, oddly enough, was the 
speech delivered ten years ago at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations by 
Maxim Litvinov, who was then Soviet 
Foreign Commissar. 

Today Soviet Russia sings a different 
tune, Since World War II, she has an- 
nexed the three Baltic countries, almost 
half of Poland, half of East Prussia, Bes- 
sarabia, and Ruthenia. She has almost 
complete control over Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, and Czechoslovakia. 


Pattern for Conquest 

In each of these satellite states, Rus- 
sia has followed, roughly, the same pat- 
tern of conquest. Starting with a small 
but well-disciplined Communist party 
which lacked majority support, Moscow 
insists on the formation of a coalition 
government—joining together several 
parties, including the Communists. The 
Communists demand that one of their 
members be installed as Minister of the 
Interior (in charge of the police) and 
another as Minister of Justice (in charge 
of the courts). 

Once in control of these two key posts, 
the rest follows more easily. Leaders of 
the non-Communist parties are arrested 
and purged on the charge of “plotting 
to overthrow the government.” Next, 
local Communists suppress the opposi- 
tion press and outlaw the non-Commu- 
nist parties. By control of industry, they 
control everyone’s job. The people find 
themselves disarmed and terrorized. 
















THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 


WEEK OF HISTORY 


LEADERS IN COMMUNIST-GRIPPED CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





KLEMENT GOTTWALD 


Communist Premier 


Communist domination is then com- 
plete. 

Here is how this pattern was used in 
Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak re- 
public (area, 50,000 square miles; 
population, 13,000,000) was created fol- 
lowing World War I, after the break-up 
of Austria-Hungary. Centuries ago, she 
was an independent kingdom. The new 
nation was the most advanced, progres- 
sive, and democratic in Central Europe. 
A highly cultured, efficient, freedom-lov- 
ing people, the Czechs were called the 
“Americans of Europe.” 

In 1938, Hitler demanded part of 
Czechoslovakia (the Sudetenland ). Brit- 
ain and France, in their effort to appease 
Der Fuehrer at Munich, agreed to his 
demand. Within a year, the Nazis seized 
all of Czechoslovakia. 

The country was liberated in the 
spring of 1945 by American and Russian 
troops. By an understanding between 
the two countries, Prague and most of 
Czechoslovakia was freed by the Rus- 
sians, while our troops stopped short at 
the western tip of the country. 

The Czech government-in-exile, 
headed by Eduard Benes (pronounced 
BEH-nesh) returned to Prague from 
London by way of Moscow. A general 
election was held in May, 1946. In the 
contest for 300 seats in parliament, the 
Communists won 114; the National So- 
cialists (Benes’ party), 55; People’s 
Party, 47; Slovak Democrats, 43; Czech 
Social Democrats, 37; Independents, 4. 

Thus the Communists emerged as the 
strongest single party, but with only 38 





EDUARD BENES 


President 








VACLAV NOSEK 


Interior Minister 


per cent of the total vote. Communist 
Klement Gottwald was named premier 
of a coalition cabinet. Another Commu- 
nist, Vaclav Nosek, became Minister of 
the Interior. The next election was 
scheduled for May, 1948. 

The crisis last month was touched off 
by Nosek’s attempt to “communize” the 
police. He purged the force of non- 
Communist officials and replaced them 
with trusted fellow-party members, The 
majority of the cabinet protested. When 
Nosek refused to abide by their wishes, 
the 12 non-Communist ministers re- 
signed. 

Premier Gottwald demanded that 
President Benes allow him to form an 
all-Communist cabinet. The ailing Presi- 
dent declared that he would-not approve 
a one-party government. 

The Communists, following a pre- 
arranged plan, swung into action. Armed 
detachments of reds and “action com- 
mittees,” aided by the controlled police, 
raided the headquarters of the opposi- 
tion parties, seized control of their news- 
papers, and stationed patrols at all 
public buildings. A parade of non-Com- 
munist students was dispersed by police 
gunfire. 

Within five days, President Benes 
gave in. He accepted the cabinet pro- 
posed by Gottwald. Said Benes: “I 
realize that unless I accept the cabinet, 
the crisis would go still deeper and 
could . . . . end in general chaos.” That — 
was the funeral oration at the burial of 
Czech freedom. 

The new cabinet consists of 12 Com- 
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News IN REVIEW 
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munists (there were nine formerly), two 
non-party members, and seven others 
pledged to obey the Communists. Jan 
Masaryk, a non-Communist, was re- 
tained as Foreign Minister. 

.The governments of the United 
States, Britain, and France jointly con- 
demned the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia. “The consequences,” 
they declared, “can only be disastrous 
for the Czechoslovak people.” 


@ ANOTHER SOVIET SATELLITE 
is on the spot. Little Finland has been 
confronted with a “sign or else—” order 
from Moscow. In a handwritten letter, 
Generalissimo Stalin proposed to Fin- 
nish President Juho K. Paasikivi that the 
two countries sign a mutual defense 


The proposed pact also includes eco- 
nomic and “cultural relations” clauses 
aimed at tightening Russia’s grip on Fin- 
land. Stalin made it clear that he expects 
a speedy reply. 

The Finnish president held long con- 
ferences with his cabinet. But there is 
little doubt of the outcome. The signing 
of the pact will probably end what little 
independence Finland still enjoyed. 

Fresh in the Finns’ minds are the two 
wars fought with Russia since 1939. As 
a result, Finland lost Petsamo and other 
territory to Russia and is paying her 
$300,000,000 in reparations. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia (see above) is also before 
their eyes. 

In the 1945 elections, the Commu- 
nists and their allies, the Socialist Union- 
ists, won jointly 50 of the 200 seats in 
the Finnish parliament. But the two 
parties hold most of the important gov- 
ernment posts: the premiership and the 
ministries of interior, jystice, education, 
social affairs, and foodsand supply. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ PALESTINE. It has been almost four 
months since the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, by more than two-thirds 
vote, decided on the partition of Pales- 
tine. Barely two months remain before 
the British pull out from Palestine. Time 
is running out fast. But the world or- 
ganization has as yet taken few deci- 


’ . Sive steps to enforce its decision. Mean- 


while within Palestine, more than three 

thousand people have been killed in 

the civil war which has been raging 

since the Assembly decision. 

; Because the United States voted for 
‘pattition, it was generally assumed that 


e 
this country would back the enforce- 
ment of partition. All speculation on this 
score ended when the American position 
was made known officially to the Secur- 
ity Council last month by our delegate, 
Warren R. Austin. 

Briefly, these are the three main 
points in the United States declaration: 

(1) The Security Council is not 
bound to carry out the recommendations 
of the General Assembly. 

(2) The Security Council does not 
have the legal right to enforce partition 
of Palestine. 

(3) The Security Council, however, 
can take action to maintain peace. In 
other words, if a “threat to the peace” 
should arise because of partition, the 
Council could send troops to the Holy 
Land. 

The American delegate then proposed 
that the Security Council appoint the 
Big Five (Britain, Russia, France, 
China, and the United States) as a spe- 
cial committee “to consider whether the 
situation with respect to Palestine con- 
stitutes a threat to international peace 
and security.” 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ ELECTION-YEAR INVESTIGAT- 
ING. Watch for news of the activities 
of a new and powerful Senate investi- 
gating subcommittee. 

Headed by Senator Homer Ferguson, 
Republican of Michigan, the group is 
authorized to investigate “acts of the 
Executive Branch.” This means that the 
seven-man Republican-controlled sub- 
committee will be looking into various 
activities of President Truman’s Admin- 
istration. 

First on the list of investigations is 
likely to be the alleged voting frauds in 
1946 in Kansas City, President Truman’s 
home county. Results of this investiga- 
tion might do considerable damage to 
the Democratic party in the coming 
election campaign. 
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@THE ST. LAWRENCE SEA’ 
project has been put back on the sh 
again. : 
The Senate voted, 57 to 30, to retuy 
the vast hydroelectric and inland nay. 
gation project to committee discussion, 
This means that it will see no furthe 
action this year. The development pro. 
gram has been under discussion for 50 


years. 
IN THE 48 STATES 


@® LOUISIANA citizens go to the polk 
on April 20 to elect a man they already 
know will be their next governor, 

He is Earl K. Long, who won the 
Democratic primary election recently 
by a two-to-one margin over Sam Hous 
ton Jones. Winning the Democratic pri- 
mary election is the big test. No other 
party has any real strength in the South, 

The election reverses the results of 
the 1940 contest. Then Jones, an at- 
torney and “good government” candi- 
date, defeated Long, the brother of the 
late Huey P. Long, colorful and power. 
ful “Kingfish” of Louisiana. 

Huey Long, a United States Senator, 
was assassinated in 1935. His political 
“machine” held control until 1940, dur- 
ing which period some of its members 
were convicted of fraud in state and 
Federal courts. But Earl Long, who 
served as governor in 1939-40, was nev- 
er accused of being part of these scan- 
dals. 

Louisiana governors may not be 
elected for two successive terms. Jimmie 
H. Davis was elected in 1944, with 
Jones’ support. This year Jones tried 
again, but lost heavily to Earl Long. 


U. §. AND THE WORLD 


@ WAR-SCARRED CRETE, island 
“stepping stone” by which ancient 
civilization reached Europe, may re- 
gain some of its vanished glories. 

Today Crete is a barren land whose 
bitterly poor peasants farm their land 
with primitive tools. Crete is part of 
Greece, now torn by civil war. A million 
people once lived in Crete. Now the 
population numbers 440,000. 

In a few years, if plans of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation work out, Crete will 
be a healthy, well-fed “island paradise.” 
A group of the Foundation’s experts, 
financed by Foundation funds, are mak- 
ing a survey of Crete. They will advise 
the Cretans how to develop a public 
health program and how to use their 
natural resources. Crete has much fertile 
land, and some useful minerals. 

If the Crete program proves self- 
supporting, it is expected to become a 
model for similar projects on the Greek 
mainland. This might aid the work of 
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the Truman Doctrine program, which is 
attempting to rebuild Greece. 
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“What About Something Off the Cart?” 
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Wt and decided it would be cheaper to burn 
furniture by easy stages.” 







COAL? NO, THANKS! She: “We've worked it “The New Post” A SQUARE MEAL. He: “Gad! They must think = 
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(Irish terms pronounced and translated p. 12) 


IRE is the land of the Irish. But it’s 
the land where the Irish came from, 
rather than the place where the 

Irish are. 

In Eire, the southern five sixths of 
the island of Ireland, there are 2,953,- 
452 Irishmen (1946 census). In the 
United States alone live about four 
times that many “sons of the Sham- 
rock.” 

Nobody knows exactly how many 
Americans have the blood of old Erin 
in their veins. But in connection with 
the Immigration Act of 1924 the Gov- 
ernment estimated that 10,378,634 per- 
sons of Irish descent lived in the United 
States at that time. (When we use the 
term “Irish” in this article, we mean 
the South Irish, not the Scotch-Irish of 
Ulster in the north). 

And begorra, next Wednesday on St. 
Patrick’s Day, you'll think that just 
about everyone is a transplanted bit of 
the “ould sod” of Ireland. There'll be 
shamrocks and green neckties all over 
the place. 

The “wearin’ of the green” by Ameri- 
cans on St. Patrick’s Day is just a sen- 
timental tradition —now. It wasn’t al- 
ways so. The harp and shamrock of 
Erin used to stir violent emotions in 


_ the breasts of Irish-Americans. 


Irish Politics in the U. S. 


Not so long ago, in fact, all the bat- 
tles of Irish politics were fought in the 
United States almost as fiercely as in 
Ireland. In 1867 Irishmen from the 
U. S. tried to stir up a revolution in 


Canada in order to annoy the British. 


The Irish patriot, Parnell, collected 
money in America for the anti-British 
“Land League” in the 1880's. Forty 
years later another Irish revolutionary 
with the un-Irish name of De Valera 
(his father was Spanish) raised cash 
for his cause from Irishmen all over 
the U. S. 
* Like a symphony on a single theme, 
Trish history and politics for 800 years 
was a story of struggle for freedom from 
British rule. After south Ireland (Eire) 
won its freedom in 1921, Americans 
began to forget Irish politics. 

Now Irish politics has suddenly 


' popped back into the headlines. It’s 


about “Dev” again—the same Eamon 
de Valera who had roused the fighting 


blood of the “fighting Irish” after the 


inst World War. In those days “Dev,” 
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“Dev” leaves the helm, but la 












native son of New York City, was a hot- 
headed firebrand leading a guerrilla war 
against the British. Today, at 65, he is 
just a highly-respectable politician out 
of a job. 

For 16 years “Dev” ran Eire as taoi- 
seach (that is, prime minister). His 
party, Fianna Fail, long had a majority 
in the Dail Eireann (lower house of 
parliament), which chooses the prime 
minister. But in the new Dail, elected 
last month, Fianna Fail lost its major- 
ity. It remains the largest single party, 
but holds only 68 seats against 79 seats 
for all others. 

When the new Dail met, all the op- 
position parties ganged up on “Dev” 
and ended his long reign. The new 
taoiseach is John A. Costello (see March 
8 issue). 

Costello was elected by just seven 
votes. The coalition* that backs him 
looks rather rickety. It consists of five 
parties that don’t agree on much except 
that they are tired of “Dev.” The coali- 
tion ranges from the conservative Fine 
Gael party, of which Costello is a mem- 
ber, to the socialistic Laborites. 

The coalition has an idealistic social 
and economic program: increase indus- 
try, help the farmer, build houses, in- 
crease social security, bring prices 
down, lower taxes. The platform prom- 
ises something for everybody. But can 
the coalition stick together long enough 
to get anything done? 

No matter how this internal program 
works out, you can bet your last shil- 
lelagh that Eire’s foreign policy won't 
change much. Ever? Irish politician 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 






Changes 
Pilots 


must promise faithfully to: (1) reunite 
northern Ireland with Eire; and (2) 
take a punch at Great Britain’s nose. 

Once he gets in office, an Irish poli- 
tician finds that neither of these two 
promises is very easy to carry out. 

(1) The people of northern Ireland, 
who are mostly Protestant and largely 
of Scotch and English descent, don't 
want to join the Catholic South Irish. 
Northern Ireland is firmly bound to 
Great Britain. 

(2) Eire’s economy is pretty much 
at Britain’s mercy. The Irish have to 
get nearly all their coal—in fact, half 
of all their imports — from Britain. The 
British buy three fourths of Eire’s e&- 
ports. Even “Dev,” long-time fighter 
against the British, learned that he had 
to speak politely to John Bull on eco 
nomic matters. During the 1930's he 
tried to wage a tariff war with Britain, 
but Ireland suffered more than Britain. 

In other respects, however, Eire has 
gotten rid of practically every tie with 
Britain. Under the Anglo-Irish treaty d 


1921 that set up the Irish Free State) | 






(the country’s name was 
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THe in 1987), south Ireland was a do- 





ginion of the British Commonwealth. 
William Cosgrave headed the govern- 
ment from 1922 to 1932. De Valera, 
who opposed the treaty of 1921 and at 
frst led “underground” resistance to 
Cosgrave’s government, finally entered 
the Dail as head of a legal party. After 
Dev” became head of the government, 
fire abolished the oath of loyalty to 
the British king. Officials of all other 
members of the British Commonwealth 
tke this oath. About two years ago 
De Valera gave his opinion that Eire is 
.| am independent republic, “associated” 
with the Commonwealth. 

In World War II Eire did not join 
the rest of the Commonwealth in de- 
daring war, but remained neutral. 

The Irish carry their dislike of the 
British so far that they are even trying 
to get rid of the English language! 
fire's government has revived a “dead 
language,” Gaelic, spoken by the Celts 
d ancient Ireland. The government is 
tying to persuade everybody to write 
and speak Gaelic instead of English, 
but has not been very successful. 


Ireland’s Story of Oppression 


Why do the Irish dislike the British 
so much? Let’s listen in on the way an 
Irishman might tell Ireland’s story: 


“So your name’s Maloney,.and you're 
here to visit the land o’ your fathers,” 
sid the old Irishman approvingly. “I 
suppose you're on furlough from the 
occupation zone?” 
Young Corporal Maloney nodded. 
“Well, now, you American Irish have 
been loyal to us in our long fight for 
freedom, but still you don’t understand 
our politics just as it should be,” the old 





™ The two-wheeled carts of the villages are as Irish as the shamrock. 







man continued. “Reason is, you don’t 
remember back far enough. We Irish 
remember — clear back to the beginning 
o’ the battle for free Ireland.” 

“How did it all begin then? Let's 
hear the whole story.” 

The old Irishman tapped his pipe on 
the fence post. 

“When did it begin? It began back 
800 years ago. That’s when the English 
first came down upon us. King 
Henry II, it was, who claimed the Pope 
gave Ireland to him. Over he came in 
1171 and gave our lands to his mem 


“Oh, it wasn’t long before we began 


to fight back. The Maloney clan right 
in the thick of it, too; tell ‘em that 
when you get home. Even some of 
their own men, Protestants from Eng- 
land, would join us. Yet the kings in 
London were determined to rack and 
rule us.” 

Maloney broke in. “How long did it 
take them to conquer Ireland?” 

The old man looked across the green, 
green fields toward River Shannon. 

“How long? Four hundred years and 
more — and after that they still couldn’t 
keep us down,” the old man said. “But 
what the soldiers couldn’t hold, they 
nailed down with colonists, up there 
in the north. In the days of the Stuart 
kings, 300 years and more ago, they 
planted Scotch and English farmers in 
north Ireland. "Tis their descendants 
who keep north Ireland from uniting 
with us.” 

“Are they the Orangemen?” Maloney 
wanted to know. 

“You know the term? Yes, these Ul- 
stermen formed their cursed Orange 
Society 150 years ago, to block our first 
struggle for a republic. To show their 
loyalty to the English crown, they 


Black Star 


named their society after the —_ of 
Orange, King William III — same 
who so grievously oppressed the Catho- 
lic Irish. In his time Catholics were 
forbidden to vote, hold office, or even 
to bring up their children in the faith. 

“Many a time we rebelled. The cruel 
English crushed us in Cromwell’s time 
— how we hate the name of Cromwell! 
—and again in 1798. Then they de- 
stroyed our last shred of independence 
by joining Ireland to Great Britain in 
1800 as the ‘United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ .~ 






The Potato Famine 


“There was worse in store. About 100 
years ago Ireland had 8,000,000 people. 
Then came the great Potato Famine. 
Thousands starved to death. Others fled 
by the hundreds of thousands and 
crossed the seas.” 

The young soldier interrupted. “Why, 
that’s the reason my own great-grand- 
father came to America back in 1847.” 

- “Yes, lad, and many more close after 
him. Ireland’s population never recov- 
ered from that awful time.” 

Maloney kicked at the turf and 
picked a shamrock for his lapel. “Then 
where did Ireland find the strength to 
win her freedom?” he asked. 

“Ah, lad, don’t forget our great ones 
of those days — Grattan, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Charles Stewart Parnell, and the 
others. Little by little we shook off our 
chains — first, we Catholics won equal 
civil rights, including the right to sit 
in Parliament — then the Land Purchase 
Act of 1885 gave Irish peasants a 
chance to have land of their own — 
finally the Home Rule Act was wrung 
from the Parliament at London in 1914. 
Yet still they held us back. When the 
first World War broke out, they delayed 
the promised Home Rule.” 


The Easter Rebellion 


Maloney’s eyes sparkled. “And that 
was the reason for ‘Easter Week’?” 

“Right, lad! At Easter, 1916, we 
struck for freedom. The Sinn Fein party 
demanded an Irish republic. The Eng- 
lish crushed us again — but that was the 
last time. Sinn Fein swore to carry on. 
In 1918 we elected 73 Sinn Feiners to 
Parliament. Instead of going to Lon- 
don, they met in Dublin to proclaim 
Ireland free. That time it was the Eng- 
lish who had to give in. They made a 
treaty in 1921 setting up the Irish Free 
State. 

“Yet Ireland still bleeds. The treaty 
left the six Ulster counties in Britain's 
hands. Never will we Irish rest until 
all Ireland is one nation.” 





e-* - #i, 

And that’s Ireland’s story, as it might — L 
be told to an American of Irish descent _ 
on a visit to the “old country.” 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


9 a.m. November 28, 1939 (Black Tuesday’”’) in downtown St. Louis, Mo. 


OUR grandparents will remember 
Vii old vaudeville gag: 

First comedian (to-second come- 
dian, bustling on stage with suitcase): 
“Did you come clean from Pittsburgh?” 

Second comedian: “G’wan, nobody 
comes clean from Pittsburgh.” 

For years Pittsburgh has been known 
far and wide as the “Smoky City.” Some 
of its citizens actually used to be proud 


Pittsburgh 

3 of the fact. They say that a delegation 

and tf Louis of businessmen once asked steelmaker 
. Andrew Carnegie how to keep the city 

happy and prosperous. He replied: “See 

that there’s always soot on the win- 





By Marion Secunda = 4,., ills.” 
Others, less happy about the smoke 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Same spot, 9 a.m. November 26, 1940—after St. Louis outlawed smoke. 


ome 


screen that often turned daylight tp 
semi-darkness, began years ago to de 
mand laws to stop the nuisance, A 
smoke control program marked by an 
educational campaign began in 1919 
20. Some improvements were made in 
coal-burning methods of Pittsburgh 
factories. But there was still plenty of 
smog* in the Pittsburgh atmosphere. 

Last October long-suffering Pitts 
burghers proved that they are deter. 
mined at last to “come up for air.” On 
October 1, 1947, Pittsburgh put into 
effect the final step in a local law aimed 
at outlawing smoke, 

Back in 1941 the City Cound 
passed a law that required factories 
office buildings, apartment houses, and 
railroads to do one of two things: (1) 
switch from smoke-producing soft coal 
to another fuel, or (2) install stokers 
or other mechanical equipment that 
burns coal without smoke. 

Now this law has been extended to 
apply to the chimneys of the city’s 150; 
000 private homes. If one of the 18 
smoke inspectors of the City Bureau of 
Smoke Prevention sees too much black 
smoke curling from a Pittsburgh chim 
ney, the resident may be fined from $2 
to $100 or jailed for 30 days. 

In many other big cities besides 
Pittsburgh, smoke is an intolerable nu: 
sance. Smoke gets your clothes grimy. 
Newly-painted houses soon turn 
and dismal. Housewives must scrub 
curtains and window sills constantly. 
Flower beds and vegetable gardens 
may wilt and wither. Even stone facing 
of buildings may crumble because o 
smoke fumes. 

Smoke can affect human health, too. 
Experts say smoke may contribute 
the spread of pneumonia, influenz, 
and other illnesses that affect om 
breathing apparatus. The smoke pal 


* Means word is defined on sage 12. 
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Iwo “Smog-Bound” Cities 
Are Letting in the Light 


qver a city interferes with our sight and 
shuts out health-giving rays of the sun. 

Smoke hurts us in the pocketbook, 
too. It is estimated that smoke damage 
costs the American people $2,500,000,- 
(00 a year! Some of that cost includes 
such items as extra dry-cleaning, laun- 
dry, building repairs, and doctor bills. 

Another part of that cost is in wasted 
fuel. What is smoke, anyway? It’s that 
pat of a burning substance which 
doesn’t burn, The unburned part rises 
in the form of gas fumes and particles 
of carbon. These particles are the soot 
that drifts down on- your clean white 
shirt or dress, A large part of smoke 
consists of perfectly good fuel. One ex- 
pert says that proper smoke prevention 
could slash the nation’s fuel bill by 
one fifth. 

In deciding to outlaw smoke, Pitts- 

burgh is following the same course 
taken, with considerable success, by 
St. Louis. 
. This Missouri manufacturing center 
uses a great deal of coal. Formerly 
most of it was soft (bituminous) coal, 
supplied from nearby southern Illinois 
mines. Soft coal is “high volatile.” In 
other words, it contains many gases 
that burn only at very high tempera- 
tures. The ordinary coal fire doesn’t 
burn all these gases — and the result 
is smoke. 

Like Pittsburgh, St. Louis began 
worrying about its smoke even before 
the Civil War. Early attempts at con- 
trol were futile. Take the case of an 
old-time smoke inspector, who got his 
job for the sole reason that he had 
served faithfully in the ranks of the lo- 
cal political boss. The new inspector 
was panic-stricken when he found he 
had to make a monthly report an smoke 
conditions in St, Louis. In desperation, 
as the deadline for his report drew 
near, he penned these words: 

“Have inspected the smoke of St. 
Louis for this m@nth — and found it 
to be of good quality.” 

The ‘people of St. Louis were roused 
to action after a particularly heavy 
smoke pall on November 28, 19389 — a 
day still remembered in St. Louis as 
Tuesday” (see top photo, page 


AIR! 


Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann 
promptly appointed a citizens’ commit- 
tee headed by a banker, James L. Ford, 
Jr. This committee decided that the 
only way to get rid of smoke was to 
make smoke illegal. They proposed that 
the city forbid sale and use of high- 
volatile coal, except for use in furnaces 
equipped to burn it without causing 
smoke. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch led the 
campaign. The greatest howl of oppo- 
sition came from the bituminous coal 
fields of southern Illinois. Railroads and 
large manufacturers were also opposed, 
because “low-volatile coal” (that is, 
relatively smokeless coal) is more ex- 
pensive than soft coal. But St. Louis 
citizens were up in arms, They backed 
the proposal for an anti-smoke ordi- 
nance. The law went into effect in Oc- 
tober, 1940. 

Does it work? J. H. Carter, chief of 
the smoke control division, has records 
that tell the story: 

From October 1939 to October 1940 
(just before the anti-smoke ordinance 
went into operation) smoke blanketed 
the city for 716 hours. The next year, 
with the law in force, there were 197 
hours of smoke pall. In the winter of 
1946-47, during the first four months 
of the winter heating season, the Smoke 
Division found only two hours and 10 
minutes of “moderate” smoke. 


Pittsburgh’s Progress 


In Pittsburgh, officials did not en- 
force the smoke control law too severely 
during the war. After the ordinance 
was extended in 1947 to cover home 
heating, other problems arosé to delay 
strict enforcement. Low-volatile coal 
and stokers were hard to get. The short- 
age became worse as the result of the 
unusually cold winter. 

Nevertheless a recent test showed 
progress. Computing the monthly soot- 
fall in six districts of the city this win- 
ter, Superintendent Sumner B. Ely 
of the Smoke Bureau noted improve- 
ments, over 1938, ranging from six to 
28.3 per cent. 

One hopeful sign is that Allegheny 
County may adopt a smoke control law 
before another year goes by. Much of 
Pittsburgh’s smoke comes from the 127 
other communities of Allegheny 
County, of which Pittsburgh is the 
center. The county commissioners have 
appointed a citizens’ advisory commit- 
tee to work out a county smoke control 
program. 

Cincinnati, Detroit, Akron, Chicago, 
Salt Lake City, Omaha, New York, 
Providence, Richmond, and Los An- 
geles are other communities which have 
made headway on the, smoke problem. 
But there is still much to be done be- 
fore American cities can sound the “all- 
clear” signal. 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issug. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME 
CLASS 


. EIRE 

A. Using the numbers 1-5, arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each counts 
8. Total 15. 
__Irish Free State changes name to ~ 

“Eire.” 

——Potato famine 
—_English first invade Ireland 
Easter Rebellion 
Land Purchase Act of 1885 














My score— 


B. On the line to the left of the 
names in Group A, place the number 
preceding the phrase in Group B 
which best explains it. Each counts 8. 
Total 15. 

Group A 
a. Fianna: Fail 
—b. De Valera 
—c. Parnell 
Dail Eireann 
—e. Cromwell 
Group B 
. Eire’s prime minister for many years 
. English king who invaded Ireland 
. Irish political part 
. 17th century English leader whose 
memory is still unpopular in Eire 
. Lower house of Eire’s parliament 
. 19th century Irish leader 





Dw mon 





My score. 

C. On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place the num- 

ber preceding the phrase or word which 

best completes it. Each counts 5. Total 
45 


seal The English first invaded Ireland ; 
during 


1. The 12th century 
2. The Neolithic period 
8. World War I 
4. Napoleonic period 
__b. A famous river in Ireland is ~ 
1. Shannon 
2. Maloney 
8. Rhine 
4. Thames 
‘aie 


. All of the following have been — 
leaders in the fight for Irish 
independence except 

[Turng 















CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 
















2. O'Connell 
3. De Valera 
4. William of Orange 
_—d. An Irish political party which de- 
manded a_ republic 
World War I was 
. the Conservative party 
Taoiseach 
Sinn Fein 
. the Ulster party 
The new prime minister of Eire is 
De Valera 
. Bidault 
. Parnell 
. Costello 
The people of northern Ireland 
are mostly 
. Catholic 
. Protestant 
. Jewish 
. Huguenots 
. Three fourths of Eire’s exports 
go to 
. northern Ireland 
. the United States 
Latin America 
Great Britain 
. The greatest number of people of 
Irish descent are living in 
. the United States 
Eire 
. Boston 
. northern Ireland 
. Eire’s government has revived a 
dead language 
. Latin 3. Gaelic 
. Aramaic 4. Hindi 


My score 
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il. WHO IS HE? 


The recent death 
of this saintly man 
shocked the world. 
Write his name on 
the line below. An- 
swer counts 5. 








My score____ 


il. RUSSIAN WORKER 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “Y” if it 
describes a condition under which Rus- | 
sian workers labor; and “N” if it does | 
not. Each counts 5. Total 20. 
1. There is a system of social insur- | 


ey ee re re re ye mr re cr rrr ere cree re eee ee eee ee ee es ee ee ee 


’ 
J 
l 
1. Parnell | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 








__2. Inefficiency . 
18. Standard of living is the highest ; 
1 


ance which includes old age 
benefits. 
bring 


may severe 


punishment 


in the world 


—+4. Rapid workers receive extra bene- ; 


fits. ] 
My total score__. | 


United Nation News | 





TROUBLE SPOTS 


Palestine, Korea, and Kashmir may 
capture most of the headlines — but 
don’t forget two other international 
problem-children of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

1. TRIESTE 


The “Free Territory of Trieste,” area 
503 square miles, is U. N.’s smallest 
ward. It is a trusteeship of the Security 
Council. Maj. General T. S. Airey has 
just reminded the Security Council that 
Trieste is a sort of incendiary bomb, 
dangerous to Europe’s peace. 

General Airey, a Briton, commands 
that part of the Free Territory occupied 
by American and British troops. Ameri- 
can, British, and Yugoslav forces oc- 
cupy the Territory until the Security 
Council appoints a governor to set up 
a civilian administration. 

The Security Council has failed in a 
15-month search for a governor. The 
reason: no candidate has satisfied all 
the Big Five nations, each of whom 
has power to veto any candidate. 

As a result of the delay in appoint- 
ing a governor, General Airey told the 
Security Council, conditions in Trieste 
are bad and getting worse. 

Highlights of his report: 

Business in this once-thriving Adri- 
atic seaport is almost at a_ standstill. 
About 25,000 workers have no jobs. 
Italians and Slavs, the two principal 
groups in the Territory, are enemies. 
Neither likes the “Free Territory” plan. 
The Italians want to rejoin Italy, which 
held Trieste between World War I and 
World War II. The Slavs want .to join 
Yugoslavia. which hopes to annex 
Trieste 


2. INDONESIA 


Recently a Security Council “Com- 
mittee of Good Offices” arranged a 
truce between the Dutch and the “Re- 





public of Indonesia,” who have been 


fighting for control of the rich Pacific 


islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 
These islands are part of the group 


formerly known as the Netherlands 
East Indies. After World War II na- 


j tive groups set up the Republic of In- 
} donesia and declared their independ- 


ence from the Dutch. 

The Good Offices Committee reports 
that all Indonesian guerrilla fighters 
have now been removed from behind 
the Dutch lines., This was the final step 
in the truce plan. 

The next step (and this may prove 
most difficult of all) is for Dutch and 


Indonesians to try to make a final peare 
agreement. Both have agreed, in prin. 
ciple, that the Republic of Indonesi, 
shall be an independent unit within ; 
“United States of Indonesia.” The U, § 
of I., in turn, would become an equi 
partner with the Netherlands homeland 
in the Dutch Commonwealth. 

The new United States member of 
the three-man Good Offices Commit. 
tee is Coert Dubois, retired member of 
the foreign service. He replaces Dr. 
Frank Graham, who resigned to resume 
his duties as president of the Univer. 
sity of North Carolina. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


AN IRISH GLOSSARY 


Eire (dr a) — an ancient Irish name for 
Ireland, used since 1937 for the south Ire- 
land nation. 

Erin (ér in or 4 rin) — a poetic name for 
Ireland. 

taoiseach (thé shdk) — official title of 
Eire’s prime minister; literally, “chieftain.” 

Fianna Fail (fé 4 na fél) — De Valera’s 
political party; usually translated, “Soldiers 
of Destiny”; more literally, “knights of Old 
Ireland.” 

Dail Eireann (dal dr in) — lower house 
of Irish parliament; literally, “assembly of 
Eire.” 

Fine Gael (fé na gal) — Irish political 
party; usually translated “United Ireland’; 
more literally, “party of the Irish.” 

shillelagh (shi lé la) —a wooden club 
that takes its name from Shillelagh, Ireland, 
which is famous for its oaks. 

Gaelic ( gal ik) — language of the Gaek, 
or Celts, an ancient people who came to 
Ireland about 400 B.C. and from whom the 
Irish are principally descended. 

Sinn Fein (shin fan) — nationalistic Irish 
political party of the early 20th century; 
literally, “Ourselves Alone.” 

Eamon de Valera (da min dév a lar a) - 
Irish political leader. 


STARRED * WORDS 


coalition (ké a lish tn) —A noun. It i 
a union, usually temporary, of two or more 
political parties. Generally a coalition és 
formed in a legislature in which no one 
party has a majority, in order to form 4 
government backed by a majority vote in 
the legislature. Coalition governments afe 
frequent in Europe. We do not have them 
in the United States, because one of the 
two major parties always has had 8 
majority. 

smog (smdg) —a mixture of smoke and 
fog, usually responsible for the wont 
“black-outs” in cities troubled by the sm 
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Announcer: This play might take 
place any day of the year in any part 
of the United States. The story of Joe 
Miller is a common one in court rec- 
ords. Maybe it’s happening somewhere 
near you at this very minute. You may 
read about it in the newspapers one 
day and forget about it the next. But 
to the people who take part in it, the 
Joe Miller story is an unforgettable, 
horrible memory. It needn’t have hap- 


pened 

(A low, confused murmur of voices. 
Three loud knocks of a gavel. A second 
of absolute silence) 

Jupce: Order in the court! Ladies 
and gentlemen of the Jury: You have 
heard the case of the State against 
Joseph Miller, charged with theft, driv- 
ing while intoxicated, and manslaugh- 
ter. The evidence on both sides is now 
complete. Before you retire to consider 
the verdict, the Court charges you as 
follows: In spite of the youth of the 
defendant ... 


Permission to broadcast this play may be 
secured by arrangement with Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Permission for school production 
or broadcast of this play is granted royalty 
free, provided that the following announce- 
ment is made over the air at the time of 
the broadcast: “This is a Scholastic radio 
play presented through the courtesy of 
Scholastic Magazines.” This play may not 
be reproduced, nor copies of all or any part 
of it made. Copyrighted by Scholastic 
Corporation, 1941. 


The State 
Joe Miller 


By Gladys Schmitt 
and Pauline Gibson 


(Again the confused murmur of 
voices. A loud knock. Silence) 

Jupce: In spite of the youth of the 
defendant, it is plain from the evidence 
that he knew exactly what he was do- 
ing when he took the car. It is plain 
also that he realized that liquor would 
make him incapable of safe driving. 
Therefore, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Jury, this Court charges you to allow 
no leniency because of the defendant’s 
years. 

(Low, confused murmur of voices. 
Loud knock. Silence) 

Jupce: Order in the court! Retire for 






the verdict. Escort the prisoner to his 
cell. Court adjourned until verdict is 
reached. 

(Confused murmur. Steps. Shuffling — 
and coughing. Fadeout) ite 

AnNouncER: And when Joe Miller 
returns to his cell, he does not return to 
wait in peace. His mind is tortured with 
pictures. His family sitting white-faced 
in the court room, waiting, like him- 
self, for the verdict. His friends at 
school, amazed and horrified at 
thing that has happened to him. Jane 
on the witness stand. The future that 
he dares not even think about. He 
sees the neighborhood street where he 
walked home from school one after- — 
noon, not so many months ago. 

(Whistling of any popular tune. Steps 
approaching ) 

Jane: Oh, hello, Joe. 

Joe: Hello, Jane. Where are you 
bound? Wait a minute. You're just the 
person I’m looking for. I want to talk 
to you. 

Jane: Sure. What about? 

Joe: Nothing much. Only . . . How 
would you like to go to Harmonyville 
with me Saturday night? There’s a new 
roadhouse there — a swell place — 

JANE: It sounds like fun, Joe, but... 

Joe: It’s the best place on the high- 
way ... big floor . . . all fixed up with 
nice decorations . . . a first-class dance 
orchestra, and — 

JANE: But you know, Joe, we cant 
get to Harmonyville. There’s only one 


(Continued on page 16) 
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1 HEAR THAT WAGES 
ARE HIGHER IN 





Workers in Russia cannot change jobs at will. A 1940 
Jaw expressly forbids this. Penalty for refusal to obey 
this law is 6 months imprisonment in labor camp. 


Labor Under 


OES your Dad ever come home from work com- 
D plaining about something that his boss did, or 
about some policy of his company? 

Does Big Brother Bill ever storm into the house, 
yelling that he didn’t win the war to make offices safe 
for glamor boys to be promoted over good he-men? 

If your family doesn’t have this kind of a blowoff 
every once in a while, it’s an unusual family. But if you 
lived under the Russian Communist system, your 
family wouldn't have a word to say! 


The Government Is the Boss 


In the Soviet Union, the Communist government is 
the big boss of business. A word against the manage- 
ment may easily be called treason against the govern- 
ment. The punishment may be a fine, or forced labor, 
Or worse, depending on the seriousness of the “crime.” 

The Communists have what they call “self-criticism” 
in all plants and factories. The worker is encouraged 
to give suggestions and criticisms. But since the govern- 
ment is the employer, “self-criticism” is sometimes 
interpreted as treason against the government. 

With spies in factories and apartment buildings, the 
worker usually finds it best to do nothing, to say noth- 
ing, not to think out loud. Then maybe—just maybe—he 
can be safe! 

Some people get along all right in Russia. Even 
though they are always afraid, it isn’t any worse than it 
Was under the Czar. Sometimes the children of these 
Workers may even attend universities! For families 
descended from generations of illiterate peasant people, 
this is a wonderful thing. They are proud and grateful. 

The workers are assured of paid vacations, unem- 
ployment insurance, old age benefits and medical care. 


© All this is given as an example of the benefits of com- 
© _ These benefits may be received by the worker only as 
| gong as he follows orders. If he does anything that is 








| WONDER IF | CRITICIZE 
TOO MUCH. PERHADS IVAN 
HAS HEARD A RUMOR. 
BUT | AM AFRAID TO ASK 
HIM. CAN | TRUST HIM? 


Workers may give suggestions. But when State is Boss, 
criticism may sometimes become treason. This means 
arrest by secret police and sentence to slave labor. 


Communism 


not according to the Communist “party line” he will be 
punished by the loss of his job. The worker's life is 
bound up with his job. The kind of apartment he lives 
in, the standard of living he may have — all depend on 
his job. If he loses it he has lost everything. 

The Russian constitution says that “He who does not 
work, shall not eat.” This principle is rigidly carried 
out. There are penalties for being late, or leaving early, 
for spending too much time eating, or for being idle 
during working hours. A worker loses his job if he is 
late three times in one month or four times in two 
months. One woman, a cook on a collective farm, forgot 
to salt the dinner. She was sent to a forced labor camp, 
for “failure to perform official duties.” 


Strikes Are Forbidden 


But don't they have labor unions to protect workers 
against such injustices? Yes, they have unions, and the 
workers must belong to them. But the unions do nothing 
to protect the rights of workers! Trade unions in Russia 
are schools of communism, where the workers are 
taught how to carry out the plans that are handed 
down by the government. Strikes are forbidden. 

Very fast workers are called Stakhanovites. They are 
named after Alexei Stakhanov, a miner who made an 
outstanding record for speedy production. Stakhanovites 
have the best apartments, get vacations at fashionable 
resorts, trips and theater tickets, and even the right to 
buy and run a car! ; 

Good workers also receive special prizes and citations. 
One award is called “Hero of Socialist Toil,” and gives 
the worker double pay. “Prowess of Labor” gives the 
worker ten extra rubles a month and the right to free 
rides on street cars. A lesser prize is “Excellence in 
Labor.” Russian workers are paid on the piece work 
system. The amount of money a worker earns depends 
upon the amount of work he produces. In the early 


days of the Soviet Union, all workers in an industry) 
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in 1940, work day was extended to 8 hours, work week 


to 6 days. There was no raise in wages. Piece work 
rates were lowered tc make up for more hours of work. 


were paid the same wage rate. But it was soon found 
that in order to get increased production, it was neces- 
sary to give the worker an incentive to produce more. 
Their incentive is a higher wage. 

By Western standards Russian housing is extremely 
poor. It is only fair to remember that the Germans 
destroyed the homes of 25 millions of people. But back 
in 1985, after fifteen years of communism, and before 
the war, an American reported that in his tour of 
Russia’s western industrial cities, he did not find one 
worker's home that had its own bathroom. 


The Russian Worker's Living Standard 


The Soviets boastfully claim that Russia is a paradise 
for workers. They claim that the Communist system 
works better than our free enterprise system. It is there- 
fore necessary for us to point out its shortcomings. If 
they did not make these exaggerated claims, we could 
view the plight of the Russian worker with less criticism. 

Let’s see how long Russians have to work in order to 
get food and clothes, compared to American workers. 
Under American capitalism, a quart of milk can be 
bought for nine minutes’ work. Under the Communist 
system, it takes about an hour and a half of work. Now, 
ice-cream! A whole quart of it costs the American forty 
minutes’ work. But the Russian must work more than 
seven hours for the same amount. 

At this price, ice-cream is a luxury. So let’s look at 
shoes. They're a necessity. Well, the American can get a 
pair of shoes by working seven hours and a quarter. 
But to get a pair of shoes of equivalent quality, the 
poor Russian must work one hundred and four hours and 
a half! 

The late President Roosevelt is supposed to have said 
that if the Russians read just one American book, just 
one, they would be converted to capitalism. The book? 
A fat mail order catalogue! 


No. 22 CLG a 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 
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AND BATHROOM ELECTRICITY, HOT & One ROOM,WITH HEATING STOVE AND 
COLD RUNNING WATER CENTRAL ELECTRIC LIGHT, KITCHEN & BATHROOM 
HEATING IN COLDER CLIMATES. SHARED WITH SEVERAL OTHER FAMILIES 
UNITED STATES] yo | RUSSIA _JUNITED STATES) 4 | me 
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pep talks by party leaders. Strikes are forbidden. 
















































Comparison of living standards today under commu- 
nism and under free enterprise shows that a worker's 
home in U. S. would seem like a palace to a Russian. 
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Soviets have always had poor housing. Most effort has 4 
gone into building plants. Several families may share 
one room. Chalk line or curtain divides apartments. — 
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All workers belong to trade unions. Job of unions 
to speed up production. Union meetings after work « 
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> train a day, and you haven't got a car. 


State vs. Joe Miller 
(Continued) 


gE: I know. But I can get a car. 
ANE: How? 
Joe: Easy. Borrow one. 
Jane: Who's going to lend it to you? 
Your brother-in-law? 
Joe: Nothing doing — not him — he’s 
a skinflint — 
Jane: Well, who? 
OE: Does it matter who? Isn't it all 
t, just so long as we can get a car, 
and have a good time? It’s a year since 
we've been to a real dance — 
Jane: Well, you know I want to go 
=you know I'm really fond of you and 


' dancing and all that. But — 


loz: But what? 

ANE: But who's going to lend you 
this car? 

Jor: Well, if you must know, no- 
body’s going to lend it to me. I'm just 
going to borrow it. 

JANE (scared): You mean you're go- 
ing to take it? 

Joe (annoyed): Oh, for heaven's 
sake, don’t get excited about nothing. 
I'm not going to take it. You take things 
when you mean to keep them. I’m only 
going to borrow it. I tell you — 

Jane: Listen, Joe. Let's stay home, 
or go up to Cicco’s and dance instead. 
I like Cicco’s — we've had a lot of good 
times there — 
ae Oh, the heck with Cicco’s — I’m 

of going to that old place. If you 
won't go up to Harmonyville with me, 
do you know what I'll do? 

Jane (scared): What? 

Jor: I'll take Evelyn instead of you 
—that’s all. 

(Second of silence. Whistling) 

JANE: Joe... 

(Whistling) 

JANeE: Joe, don’t take Evelyn... 

(Whistling) 

ANE: I'll go up there with you, Joe. 
I don’t want you to take Evelyn. She’s 
@ven crazier than you are. You'll both 
get into awful trouble. I'll go. 

Joe: Will you, really? 

Jane: Yes. But where are you going 
to “borrow” this car? 

Jor: Back there— right in back of 
you —look over your shoulder. , 

Jane: I don't see any car. 

Jor: You see the garage back of Mr. 
Anderson’s house? 

Jane (terrified): You aren't going to 
take his roadster? 

Jor: Certainly. Why not? He pays 
me to drive it for him sometimes. I can 
handle it better than he can. 

Jane: But he'd be furious if you 
used it without asking! 

Jor: He won't know anything about 
it. The Andersons are out of town. And 


| the old cart’s just sitting there getting 





| tusty. It won't hurt to borrow it just 





once. I'll fill up the tank afterwards. 

JANE (scared): But—the garage is 
locked, isn’t itP How’'ll you get the car? 

Joe: Easy. Mr. Anderson showed me 
how to pick the lock once when he 
didn’t have his key. 

Jane: But, Joe, that would be a... 
a criminal offense. What if he should 
find out? Something might happen and 
he’d hear about it. 

Joe: Now don’t you start worrying 
about that. I’ve got enough brains to 
manage this. 

Jane: Oh, I'm afraid, Joe. It’s taking 
an awful chance just to go out to a 
dance at Harmonyville. 

Joe: Now, listen, Jane. You’re mak- 
ing a big fuss over something that isn’t 
important at all. I bet lots of people 
borrow cars like this and nothing hap- 
pens. And if you keep on talking like 
that, you're going to spoil a swell eve- 
ning for both of us. I don’t believe you 
want to go with me, after all. 

JANE: Joe . . . please, Joe, give it up. 

Joe: You're a poor sport. I’m going 
to Harmonyville on Saturday night. I'd 
rather take you than anybody else, but 
if you won't go, I'll ask Evelyn. 

Jane: You will not! If you take any- 
body, you're going to take me. But I 
can just imagine what your family — or 
my family —would say if they found 
out! 

Joe: They won't ever find out. We'll 
just tell them we're going up to Cicco’s 
with the rest of the crowd. Then, after 
dark, I'll come down and get the car, 
meet you on a corner and we're on our 
way. Will you do it? Promise? 

JANE (not very happily): I promise. 

Joe: Good! Remember, don’t tell any- 
body about it. 

Jane: All right, Joe. 

Joe: See you at school tomorrow. 

Jane: Right. Good-by . . . (Whis- 
tling. Fade out) 


ANNOUNCER: And so to Joe, ¢ 
whole affair looked simple enough. He'd 
“borrow” the car, have his evening's 
fun, and return it. Nobody would ever 
know the difference. And Jane went 
along because she couldn’t bear to have 
him call her a poor sport. It was fun 
at Harmonyville. The floor was good; 
the orchestra, first-class. And because 
everybody was having drinks, they had 
some, too. 

(Fade in dance music under d- 
alogue) 

Jane (her voice higher and shriller 
than usual): Joe, it is fun! Much more 
fun than Cicco’s. 

Joe (a bit thickly): Aw, what'd | 
tell you, Jane? Didn’t I tell you this was 
a swell place! 

Jane: And I almost didn’t come. 
(Laughs) That’s a good joke on me. 

Joe: Sure. That’s a good joke on you, 
kid. Come on, d’you want to dance some 
more? 

Jane: Not right now. I’m tired or 
something. 

Joe: Whatsa matter — can’t take it? 

Jane: Sure I can take it! But I feel 
kind of funny when I dance now. Don’t 
you feel kind of like your head was go- 
ing around? (Laughs) Funny feeling. 

Joe: Sure! The old head’s spinning 
around like a top. Come on, let’s dance 
some more anyway! 

JANE: Joe! (Suddenly serious) What 
time do you suppose it is? 

Joe: Dunno .. . and don’t care. Come 
on, let’s dance. 

JANE: Joe, it’s terribly late. We have 
to drive all the way home yet. And it's 
foggy outside. 

Joe: What of it! Be a sport. Stick 
around, kid. 

Jane: We have to go right now. 
Look, there’s a clock. I’ve simply got to 
get home. Come on .. . (fade) 

Joe (calling): Jane, come on back! 
I don’t want to go home yet. 

Jane: I didn’t know it was so late. 
Come on. Please, Joe. 

Jor: Oh, awright. Awright. I’m com- 
ing. 

(Music fades out. Fade in whir of 
motor growing louder as indicated. 
Loud blast of automobile horn) 

JANE: Joe... 

Joe: Whatsa matter now? 

Jane: Maybe we'd better stop at the 
next sandwich stand. I'd like a cup of 
coffee, wouldn’t you? 

Joe (stubbornly): No, I wouldnt 
like a cup of coffee. Coffee’s for drunks, 
and I’m not drunk. 

Jane: Please do drive carefully, Joe. 

Joe: You sound just like a traffic 
sign. I’m driving carefully, ain’t I? 
(Angry) Ain’t I —ain’t IP 

Jane: Yes. Yes, you are. Please don't 
lose your temper. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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major mysteries in connection 
with the stronger sex that 
they'd like explained: 
1. Why does a woman-hater hate? 
2. Why does the boy-next-door 
treat a girl like a hunk of old sen- 
weed until she rates a rush from the 
town’s big Beau Brummel? 


[jim TELL US there are two 


but here are a few angles worth ex- 
Ploring: 

Q. Recently a new boy enrolled in 
my typing class. (Very handsome!) Al- 
though he’s been in class a month now, 
he won't talk to girls, even when they 
speak to him. I fear he is a misogynist. 
Im't there some way I can get ona 
friendly basis with him? 


A. A misogynist (in case your dic- 
tionary isn’t as handy as ours is) is that 
perplexing specimen of manhood more 
commonly known as the Woman-Hater. 
There’s one in every school, and usually 
more feminine tears are shed in his be- 
half than for the most rambling Romeo 
in the crowd. 

For some reason his scorn of the 
weaker sex sets the gals’ imagination 
on fire. They yearn after him the way a 
heifer yearns for the sweet corn on the 
other side of the barbed wire. And 
sooner or later, all this pent up emotion 
gives way, and they fling themselves in 
his path — often the worst of all possible 
ways to charm a w.h. 

When a boy blacklists all women 
| tegardless of whether they are witty, 

| pretty, or charming, it usually takes 





Tall, dark, and handsome, you agree. 
But he’s “got no use for the women.” 


BOY dates GIRL 


We haven't got all the. answers, - 





more than wit and a wink from you to 
change his mind. Stop worrying about 
why you don’t rate and start figuring out 
why he hates women. 

We've discovered that a good half ot 
the boys who've “got no use for the 
women” are just plain shy and scared of 
the skirt squad. They've found that 
masquerading as woman-haters is an 
easy way to cover up their lack of 
“know how” with the girls. 

That’s why the if-you-won't-chase- 
me-I'll-chase-you approach is such a 
poor one. The joe who is already afraid 
of a girl, only becomes more terrified 
when half a dozen lovelies close in on 
him. (Remember how you felt before 
you learned to swim? Did Cousin 
Duffy’s threats to toss you in the drink 
make swimming seem more attractive? 

What do you do with the girl- shy 
guy? Instead of putting him on the 
spot with tender glances in typing class, 
but why not rig up a party where he can 
observe from a back seat that girls (all 
girls, not just yours truly) aren’t so bad. 
Ask the boys in your trowd to invite 
him. Make the occasion a casual get- 
together at someone’s home. Don’t try 
to pair him off with one girl; keep the 
emphasis on group activities. 

Or invite him to participate in some 
extra-curricular project at school. The 
Players can always use an extra scene- 
shifter. The Jackson High Courier prob- 
ably needs more recruits to sell ads. 
You'll have to sell him on the idea that 
the group needs him, and disguise the 
fact that you could use a little of his 
interest, too. Once you get him in a 
situation where he has to walk and talk 





Q. We live in a small town, and the 
boys here never date a girl until the 
most popular boy in town has dated her 
—even if the girl is the boy's best 
friend. We're disgusted with them and 
wondered if you could tell us how 
get them to ask us for dates? 


A. Why do all the lads wait for Bret” 
Adams to put the seal of approval on 
the datable’ gals, instead of doing a 
little prospecting on their own? oan 

Maybe all the boys but Bret are 
sheep at heart; but we doubt it. More — te 
likely the answer goes like this: ae. 

Bret’s probably a fellow to be reck- 
oned with — captain of the football team — q 
and editor of the school paper, perhaps 
— looks good in his clothes and sounds — 
good in class. Such an all-around fellow — 
can’t help but attract the attention es 
all the girls in sight. You nominate him — 
for every office that comes along, and — 
make him the hero of every story you 
tell. He becomes every sophomores — 
not-so-secret passion. 

Now, if Bret didn’t deserve this ap- 
plause — if all he had was a slick and 
superficial line with the girls and no 
brains or brawn to back up his accom- 
\plishments — he'd be strictly a ladies 
man. His opinion wouldn’t rate with the — 
boys at all. But since Bret is a good — 
guy, the boys can only concur with — . 
your approval and climb on Bret’s band- — 
wagon. Anything Bret says or does Ww: 
okay; the gals Bret dates must be the 
gals to date. 

So? So the moral is that it’s not wise. 
to give one boy all the build-up. Bret’s  — 
a fine fellow, but he doesn’t have a 
monopoly on all the charm and talent — 
in town. Isn’t Spud the star of your © 
science class? Even Bret can’t rhumba 
like Linc Jones. Chum Harris would be — 
just as good a president of the junior — 
class as Bret, and would have more time — 
to devote to the job. Sam Klutz has pond 
best sense of humor for miles around— 
but you laugh harder at Bret’s jokes, 

Unless you applaud the performances ~ 
of the minor characters in your cast, _ 
theyll never have the confidence to 
tackle starring roles. And if every girl 
in town wants to be a leading lady 
comes Saturday night, you need a lot | a 
stars. Public opinion (that’s you) has 
a lot to do with making the stars. 

Obviously, the solution to a one man 
town can’t be effected overnight. 
try giving every man credit where credit 
is due. As soon as Spud, Linc, Chum, 
and Sam begin to feel that they, too, 
rate high in your eyes, they'll stop low- 
rating their own opinions and wont ~ 
need Bret to tell them how and ei 
whom to spend their Saturday nights. 






































































State vs. Joe Miller 
(Continued) 


(Whir of motor quickens) 
“Jor: Let’s tear up the road, what do 
~ you say, kid? 
Jane: No, let’s not, Joe. 
Joe: Why not? Whatsa matter with 
you? There’s not a car anywhere — we 


~~ haven’t passed a car yet — 


Jane: I know, but we might. 

Joe: You make me sick. You're a poor 
sport. I shoulda taken Evelyn. 

Jane: Listen! 

Joe: What am I supposed to listen 
to? An owl? 

Jane: I thought I heard— 

(Siren whistle at a distance) 

Jane: Listen! What's that? 

_ (Siren whistle a little closer) 

x Oh! What’ll we do — what'll we 
do? That’s a police siren—that’s the 
police — 

Jane: Don’t step on it—don’t step 
on it, Joe—we're going too fast al- 

(Sound of motor. louder and faster) 

Janz: Joe! Don’t drive fast like that! 

Joe (breathless) Don’t be a fool —I 
can't let myself get caught—I’ve got 
to get out of this—I'’ve got a stolen 
car —a stolen car — 

(Siren, closer) 

Jane (shouting): Joe! 





Joe (shouting): Shut up! Let me 
alone! 


JANE (shouting): You're going too 
fast, Joe! And this fog—you can’t see 
what’s in front of you — 

(Siren, closer) 

Joe: I’ve got to get out of this — I’ve 
got to get out of this. 

Jane: Oh, stop! Please, please stop — 


seventy miles—you're going seventy 
miles — 

Joe (shouting): Shut up, let me 
alone! 


(Siren, very close) 
JANE (shouting): Slow down, please, 


“I 


Jane: I'm all right. Are you hurt?” 
Joe: No... not much, But we're ij 
for it, Jane. The car’s smashed. 


Jane: That . . . that isn’t the worst 
of it. Look — look over there — 
Joe: Where? 


JANE: There — lying out there on the 
side of the road—on the bank— 

Jor: What's that? 

Jane: That — that’s the driver of the 
other car — 

Joe: Hurt bad? 

Jane: He doesn’t move. Come on, 
we've got to find out. 

JoE (groaning): Can you make it 


please, there’s a bend in the road here .xacross the road? 


— someone may be coming the other 
way. Joe, Joe! 

(Very loud, fast whir of motor. Dis- 
tant horn) 

JANE (shouting): Put on your 
brakes! Don’t — for God’s sake, don’t 
turn that curve —there’s a car — lights 
—a car — 

(Screams. Loud, jangling crash. 
Siren. A second of absolute stillness.) 


JANE (panting): Joe. ” 
OE: Oh, are you hurt — are you hurt, 
: y y 
Jane: 


Jane: No... I don’t know... some- 
body’s moaning over there. 

Joe: We're in for it now. We're in for 
it now. Is that—is that blood on your 


arm, Jane? 
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JANE: Yes, give me your hand. 

Joe: Jane! Look at him! 

JANE: Joe! He must be. . 
be ... (gasps) Joe... 
dead! 

Joe: Oh, what'll we do, Jane? Oh, 
Lord, what'll we do now — what'll we 
do? 

Jane: Nothing, I guess. I guess we 
can’t do anything now. It —it’s too late 
to do anything now. The police are 
coming. We — we'll just have to stay 
here and wait. 

(Loud siren. Slow fadeout) 

(Shuffling. Low coughing. Fade in 
voices of Jury members) 

Mrs. Gu.man: I know I’m holding 
this verdict up. I know I should be a 
little more heartless, Mr. Hendrick, 
but — 

Mr. HENpRIcE: It isn’t a question of 
being heartless, Mrs. Gilman, it’s a 
question of being just. The boy stole 
the car — 

Mrs. Gitman: Yes, I know he did. 
But he intended to return it. And he’s 
learned his lesson. 

Mr. Henpricx: Oh, yes, Mrs. Gil- 
man — he’s learned his lesson. And a 
number of other innocent people had a 
very bitter lesson too—for instance- 
the driver of the other car — 

Mrs. Gruman: Oh, yes, I see your 
point. But he’s so young... 

(Confusion of several voices) 

Mr. Henpricx: You remember, don't 
you, that the key phrase—the whole 
reason for this—this crime—was Joe 
Miller’s idea that “nobody would know 


. he must 
he’s — he’s 


the differenge.” 


Mrs. Gitman: Yes, that was the real 
trouble. (Sighs) I suppose he thought 
he could “get away with it.” 

Mr. Henpricx: Well, can he “get 
away with it?” Stealing a car, driving 
while intoxicated, tearing up a foggy 
road at night, endangering lives and 
actually — (chorus of voices saying “No, 
no!”) — actually killing an innocent 
man. Can he “get away with” that, Mrs. 
Gilman? 

Mrs. Gitman (Resigned): I sup- 
pose you ‘re right, Mr. Hegdrick. I'm 
sure you're right. We can’t let him “eet 
away with it.’ 
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Well, that’s settled then, isn’t it? We're 
unanimotis, aren’t we? Shall we send 
the message inP 

(Chorus of voices saying 
Shuffling, coughing. Fadeout) 

(Low murmur of voices. Three loud 
knocks. A second of silence) 

Jupce: Order in the court! Ladies 
and gentlemen of the Jury, have you 
reached a verdict? 

Mr. HENprick: Yes, Your Honor. 

Jupce: And the verdict is .. . ? 

Mr. Henprick: Guilty, Your Honor. 

(Low murmur of voices. Three loud 
knocks. Silence) 

Jupce: Will the prisoner rise to re- 
ceive judgment. Joseph Miller, this 
Court has found you guilty on charges 
of theft, driving while intoxicated, and 
involuntary manslaughter. Have you 
anything to say before sentence is 
given? 

Joe: Not much, Your Honor. I did 
steal the car and (hesitatingly) I did 
drive while I was drunk and—and 
killed a man. The only thing I have to 
say in my own defense is that I didn’t 
mean to do any harm. I only meant to 
borrow the car and return it, and the 
rest just happened. 

Jupce: Has the prisoner any more 
remarks? 

Jor: No, that’s all, Your Honor. 

(Low murmur of voices. Loud knock 
Second of silence) 

Jupce: Joseph Miller, this court sen- 
tences you to from three to five years’ 
imprisonment. 

(Loud murmur of voices) 

Jupce: Remove the prisoner. Court 
adjourned. 

(Loud murmur of voices. Coughing. 
Shuffling. Fadeout) 

ANNOUNCER: One year—even one 
month in any penal institution is a sen- 
tence heavy enough to break a young 
man’s pride, self-respect, and health. 
The “little mistake” that Joseph Miller 
made that day is being made all too 
often throughout the country. Some- 
times the young man or woman con- 
cerned manages to “get away with it.” 
But the law has a sharp eye and a 
quick arm. Even the most practiced of 
criminals finally comes to the day of 
reckoning. 


“Yes. ” 





A Bit Too Loud 
“Your girl is spoiled, isn’t she?” 
“No, it’s just the perfume she’s using.” 
The Texas Outlook 
Perfect Poise 


Three ways to avoid embarrassment 
when you fall on the dance floor: .(1) 
Just lie there; they'll think you fainted. 
(2) Get up gracefully. (3) Start mop- 
ping the floor with your handkerchief; 


“eras Guileok 


: they'll think you work there. . 
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Being two of baseball’s out- 
standing stars, Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller have to be ex- 
tra careful about the equip- 
ment they use. 


They can’t take chances. If 
you knew Ted and Bob per- 
sonally, and were to ask them 
they would tell you that Wilson 
equipment is top choice with 
them, and with many other 
professional ball players— 


because it is big league—in 
every way. That tip coming 
from ‘‘Fireball Bob” and 
“Home Run Ted” is a good 
tip to remember when you 
choose baseball equipment. 


And what is true in baseball 
is true in all sports. With 
players who know—it’s Wil- 
son. So remember that name 
— it’s important to your game, 
See your Wilson dealer. 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 




















The Wilson “Ball Hawk’. Its unique 
“three-forfive” finger construction, 
extra wide web area and large, deep 
natural pocket make it tops with 
headliners in every league. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicage, New York and other leading cities (A Wilson & Co., Inc. 
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MR. PEANUT 


ANNOUNCES 


WINNERS 


OF THE PLANTERS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


CONGRATULATIONS 


*FIRST PRIZE-$25.00 
DANNY BUTTERFIELD, 14, 
1475 Virginia Way, LaJolla, Calif. 
*SECOND PRIZE- 
$15.00 (tie) 
PATRICIA LAING, 15, 


37 Linwood Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
OLIVER MEEKER, 11, 

322 N. Avenue 57, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| *THIRD PRIZE-$10.00 
| JACQUELINE FOWLER, 17, 


R. R. No. 3, Martinsville, Ind. 


*FOURTH PRIZE- 
15 prizes of $1.00 each 


| PATRICIA M. ANDERSON, 14 


1083 Gordon Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
BARRY M. BURNS, 15, 
42 Sea Gate Terrace, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
CAROLYN CHAMBERS, 16, 
3731 Race Street, Denver 5, Colo. 
RICHARD FELCIANO, 17, 
623 So. Main St., Sebastopol, Calif. 
JUDITH PAGE HARRISON, 12 
1801 Hanover Ave., Richmond 20, Va. 
MATSUYO KAWASHIONA, 17, 
c/o Halai Store, Hilo, Hawaii 
H. JEAN KNOLES, 13, 
3911 Mountain Avenue, E/ Paso, Texas 
PAT MCLAUGHLIN, 15, 
Bloomfield, Indiana 
JOE L. ROSSON, 15, 
3526 Hamilton St., El Paso, Texas 
JUDITH LEA SABLE, 13, 
1529 E. Johnston St., Germantown, Phila. 38, Pa. 
_ ANNE RUSSELL SAWYER, 17, 
1737 W. Union Bivd., Bethlehem, Pa. 
CAROL L. SCHELL, 15, 
Route No. 1, Box 19B, Roca, Neb. 
IDA MAE SKAER, 16, 
Box 26, Freeburg, Ill. 
TONI LU VANCE, 12, 
Box 68, Hopatcong, N. J. 


MARTHA GLENN WILEY, 12, 
310 Third St., Grenada, Miss. 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Nut & Chocolate Co. 
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HAT about jobs 
for  shutter- 
bugs?” Nick 


Ransom repeated our 
question, leaning back in 
his swivel chair. 

Nick is photographer, 
newspaper reporter, and 
visitors’ guide for the Al- 
dis-Jackson Shoe Com- 
pany. And he’s a busy 
man — taking pictures of 
A-J bowling teams; the 
A-J glee club; the A-J 
assembly line turning out shoes; Mary 
Romanis wedding (Department 3, 
swing shift); and of a dozen other busi- 
ness and social events for his company’s 
newspaper. 

“There are always a few openings 
for photographers, but competition is 
keen,” Nick told us. “You have to be 
able to do more than say, ‘Look at the 
birdie!’ For most camera enthusiasts, 
photography is a much better hobby 
than a way to make a living!” 


Early Experience 


Nick, we discovered, had first be- 
come interested in photography when 
his high school organized a cameya 
club and built a darkroom. Later he 
became photography editor for the 
school newspaper. Then he had a lucky 
break; he landed a part-time job in a 
downtown studio. 

“I did everything but take pictures,” 
he laughed, “and I worked for peanuts! 
I swept the floors; I cleaned equipment; 
I delivered handbills advertising our 
portrait service. And during our rush 
season (April to June and October to 
January) I worked late at night devel- 
oping, retouching, printing, and color- 
ing pictures. 

“Our studio faced stiff competition; 
there were several other portrait places 
in town, and no one made much money. 
In fact, during the slack seasons, many 
portrait photographers were unem- 
ployed. 

“You have to understand and like 
people,” Nick explained, “to be a suc- 
cessful portrait photographer. You 
must know how to make them relax in 
order to bring out the qualities of their 
personalities.” 


“What high school courses are helpful 
for camera enthusiasts?” we asked. 


The Educated Camera 


“Art is important,” Nick explained. 
“A photographer must develop an ar- 
tistic sense for seeing interesting, pleas- 
ing pictures in objects, scenes, facial 
expressions, and actions. He must have 
a feeling for texture, light, and color. 

“Elementary chemistry and physics 
help give him an understanding of the 
equipment with which he works. A 
young photographer should get as much 
experience with a camera as possible — 
enter photography contests like those 
sponsored by your magazine. [Scholas- 
tie Photography Awards. ] 

“By the way,” Nick said, “encourage 
shutterbugs to read photography maga- 
zines. Popular Photography and U. S. 
Camera are good. Most public libraries 
also buy U. S. Camera Annual, a book 
collection of some of the best photo- 
graphs of the year. Students can also 
learn by studying the photography in 
movies. 

“When I finished high school,” Nick 
went on, “I took sports pictures and 
wrote a column for a local newspaper. 
Two nights a week I went to a techni- 
cal school to study photography — cam- 
era technique, mixing chemical solu- 
tions, developing negatives, printing 
and finishing pictures, retouching, and 
coloring.” 

It may take from two to four years to 
learn photography if you combine on- 
the-job training with correspondence 
or night school work as Nick did. A 
would-be photographer also can take a 
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schools, a eme Women in aerial photography. 
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write to your State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. The National Home 
Study Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., can advise 
you about correspondence courses. ) 


Opportunities and Wages 


Picture stories and other newspaper 
and magazine features requiring picture 
illustrations have become very popular 
in recent years. The fields of commer- 
cial and newspaper photography offer 
the best opportunities for photogra- 
phers. Portrait photography, unless you 
have an unusual ability, offers few op- 
portunities. The Armed Forces trained 
many men in aerial photography and 
these ex-service men will be able to fill 
all the jobs in aerial photography — at 
least for the present. 

Most large concerns and stores either 
hire their own photographers to take 
publicity pictures, or they arrange with 
free-lance photographers (men in busi- 
ness for themselves) to take pictures. 
Some Government agencies also employ 
staff photographers. 

News photographers earn from $25 
to $60 a week; aerial photographers 
from $28 to $75; and well-established 
portrait photographers from $35 to $75. 

A few women, like Margaret Bourke- 
White, have made successful careers of 
photography. Miss Bourke-White’s 
photographs sometimes appear in Life. 

As we were leaving Nick’s office he 
passed out some sound advice: “Tell 
young people that it’s a good idea to 
develop another vocational interest -in 
addition to photography; then they'll 
always have something to fall back on 
when they can’t make a living taking 
pictures. Many firms want people who 
are both photographers and newspaper 
reporters.” 


— WitiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 





During the war the Marines trained 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Drama: “Call Northside 777. ~“The 
Pearl. ““Miracle of the Bells. ~“Treasure 
of Sierra Madre. “““Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. ““The Bishop’s Wife. ““The Para- 
dine Case. ““Captain from Castile. ~“ 
Captain Boycott. ~““An Ideal Husband. 
“Jassy. ““The Tender Years. ““T-Men. 
“Forever Amber. ““The Fugitive. “” 
Mourning Becomes’ Electra. “”“The 






Swordsman. “Intrigue. “If Winter 
“A Woman’s Vengeance. “““The ah 
vvMy Girl Tisa. “Tycoon. “”“Nicholas” 
Nickleby. oem 
Comedy: “A Miracle Can Happen. 4 
The Senator Was Indiscreet. “Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty. “““The Voice of the 
Turtle. “Sitting Pretty. “If You Khew 
Susie. * 
Musical: ““Good News. “Three Dar- 
ing Daughters. “This Time for Keeps. ~~ 
Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 
Mystery: “Ride the Pink Horse. © 
“Sleep, My Love. . 




















RADIO “SEARCHLIGHT” 


Tiny radio waves can be used instead 
of wires to carry telephone voices. 
They're called “microwaves” and are 
free from static and most man-made 
interference. Giant metal “lenses” 
focus them into narrow beams much 
as a searchlight focuses light rays. 





JUMP, JUMP 


A relay system with seven towers al- 
ready links New York and Boston. It 
can handle many Long Distance tele- 
phone calls at one time. It can also be 
used to transmit pictures, as well as 
radio and television programs. More 
of these systems are being planned and 


built in other parts of the nation. 


This is another example of the Bell System’s effort to provide more 
and better communications service for you and your family. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















































HILLTOP TOWERS 


Because microwaves shoot off 
into space instead of hugging 
the earth’s curve, relay towers 
have been built about every 30 
miles within sight of one another, 
Atop each tower big lenses catch 
the beams and aim them at the 
next hilltop station. 
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FREE CATALOG * con 


Fimest quality. Over 300 artist 
for our attractive free catalog 
beautiful sad tae Se Sakon ae 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Gs., Rechester, 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


FREE 25 ouTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
.High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept.71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 


“STAMP FINDER’’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
tor big new 
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MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMPEN, NEW YORK. 
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JAMESTOWN STAMP co. Dept. “8 Jamestown, New York 
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Commemoratives 
Coming 


N THE February 2d issue this col- 

umn stated that the Post Office De- 
partment had under consideration a 
number of suggestions for commemora- 
tive stamps for the year 1948. Now 
comes word from Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson that the Depart- 
ment has made plans for the following 
stamps: 

Mississippi Territory stamp, to be is- 
sued April 7, at Natchez, Miss. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 
velope, with coins or postal money ord- 
er to cover cost of stamp or stamps, to 
Postmaster, Natchez, Miss., in time to 
reach Natchez on or before April 7. 
Write the words “Mississippi commem- 
orative stamp” in pencil on the left side 
of the front of each self-addressed en- 
velope. You may send as many as 10 
self-addressed envelopes, but be sure 
to enclose sufficient payment at 3 cents 
each. If you wish a block of four stamps 
on one envelope, send 12 cents, and 
add the words “block of four” to your 
pencilled message on the self-addressed 
envelope. 

Four Chaplains Memorial stamp, hon- 
oring the heroic chaplains who gave 
their lives when the Dorchester was 
sunk in the North Atlantic in February, 
1943. 

Wisconsin Centennial stamp, com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of 
Wisconsin’s admission to the Union. 

Francis Scott Key stamp, honoring 
the American who wrote the words to 
the Star Spangled Banner, our national 
anthem. 

Gold Star Mothers stamp, in honor of 
the Gold Star Mothers of World Wars 
I and II. 

Will Rogers stamp, paying tribute to 
the famed American humorist. 

Postmaster General Donaldson said 
that it is impossible at this time to 
give the dates or places of first-day sales 
of any of these stamps, except the Mis- 
sissippi stamp. As the dates and places 
are selected, the news will be given in 
this column. 

Have you ever wondered how many 
first-day covers are serviced with com- 
memorative stamps? On the first-day 
sale of the 3c California Discovery of 
Gold stamp at Coloma, Calif., Jan. 24, 
1948, a total of 526,154 covers (en- 
velopes) were serviced, and a total of 
1,002,898 stamps were sold on that 
day. 


No Time to Change 

“These shoes are too narrow and 
pointed,” said the customer. 

“But, sir,” replied the salesman, “they 
are wearing narrow, pointed shoes this 
season.” 

“That may be,” answered the suffer. 
ing man, “but, unfortunately, I am stil 
wearing last year’s feet.” 

Christian Union Hera 
Socrates in a Hack 

There are no taxi drivers like New 
York City taxi drivers. Recently a pro- 
spective customer inquired of one of 
them, parked at the curb, “Are you 
free?” 

The cabbie raised a calm gray eye- 
brow and replied, “Madame, as Plato 
said, ‘No man is free.’ ” 

Corone: 


Concealment 
Doc, if there’s anything wrong with 
me, don’t give me a scientific name. 
Say it so I can understand it.” 
“Very well— you're lazy.” 
“Gee, thanks. Now give me the scien- 
tific name. I have to report it to my 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 








”» 
boss. 
Your teacher ever talk about places 
like Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad. 


HEY KIDS! 
| Swaziland,Thailand? Our Big Bar. 


gain collection contains stamps from these far-off coun- 
tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge 31% inch Magni- 
fier, a set of World’s most paradox stamps, a United 
States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals. 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


ot WORTH OF STAMPS 
choice from our first ngerng 25¢ 


Gigantic “approval Selection For 
This generous offer make in 
[ain selection of ae le 

es; U.S., Br. lon’ onies,, 
neh Soascmivaen Stamp Co., 


FREE 25 URUGUAY OR PORTUGAL 


TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
F. B. BIPPUS 
DEPT. |, 104 Broadway Kenton, Ohio 
FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


PEE IRISH COMMEMORATIVE CQL 


LECTION, INCLUDING REBEL 
LION ISSUE WITH APPROVALS. 3c POSTAGE 
PLEASE. 

RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM ST., N.Y.C. 7 
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HARRIS & CO., 





107 fransit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION Ne 








collection free! 
age “, Approvals. Hurry — one to a “Dept 4 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., 
Box 1002 Church Strect Annex, New Fy 8, N. Y. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Select ed sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pe. 
approval applicants. 


200 : toms sive... SE 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. | 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign A 


Selections for inning advanced 
‘AMPS, Jamestown, New Yor 











Different Stamps 











CHADAKOIN 
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And Don‘t Quote Me 


Delivering a speech at a banquet on 
the night of his arrival in a large city, 
a visiting bishop told several anecdotes 
he expected to repeat at meetings the 
next day. Because he wanted to use the 
jokes again, he requested reporters to 
omit them from any accounts they 
might turn in to their newspapers. A 
cub reporter, in commenting on the 
speech, ended his piece with the fol- 
lowing: “The bishop told a number of 
stories that cannot be puolished.” 

Louisville Courier-Journal 


A Family Affair 

During World War I, an American 
officer in the war zone met a very agree- 
able young man in a British uniform. 
He asked him his name, and the young 
man replied: “The Prince of Wales.” 

The American officer was frankly 
skeptical; so when the British officer 
asked: “Who are you?” the American 
replied: “I am the King of England.” 

Some nights later they met again in 
a Red Cross hut, where, to the ,con- 
sternation of the American, he learned 
that the jovial young man was the 
Prince of Wales. While he was consid- 
ering what sort of apology he should 
offer, the Prince spied him. With a 
friendly wave of recognition, he shout- 
ed: “Hello, Dad!” 


Windsor Star 


How’ll You Have It? 

A piano teacher was reviewing major 
and minor scales with some pupils the 
other day and asked a little girl of six, 
“Can you play an E major scale with- 
out any mistakes?” 

She could and did. 

“Now play me an E minor scale.” 

The little girl hesitated, then asked, 
“With or without mistakes?” 


Argonaut 


The Star 


“What did you think of the ventrilo- 
quist?” asked the husband after the 
vaudeville act. 

“I didn’t think much of him,” replied 
the wife, “but the little fellow on his 


knee was awfully clever.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Proof of the Pudding 
He stopped at a small hot-dog stand 
and ordered coffee. Just to be polite, he 
said, “Looks like rain, doesn’t it?” 
“Well,” snapped the testy proprietor, 
Coronet 


~ 


Don’t Let it Worry You 


Rain lashed at the windows of the 
old castle, and the wind howled mourn- 
fully as the timid guest was escorted to 
his room under the eaves. 

“Has anything unusual ever hap- 
pened in this room?” he asked hesitant- 
ly of the sinister-looking butler. 

The butler grimaced. “Not fo. 40 
years,” he answered. 

“What was it that happened then?” 

The butler’s eyes glit’ered ominously. 
“A man who stayed here all night 
showed up in the morning,” he hissed. 

Coronet 


Swept Off His Feet 


The young politician stood flushed 
with pride and happiness as his friends 
gathered about to congratulate him 
upon his nomination to the state legis- 
lature. 

“Were you surprised when they nom- 
inated you?” a friend inquired. 

“Was I!” exclaimed the not-so-dumb 
vote-seeker. “I was so surprised that 
my acceptance speech nearly fell out of 
my hand!” 


Builders 


When Dad’s Away 


Beal: “How did my son carry on the 
business while I was gone?” 
Clerk: “Oh, he carried on all right, 
but he forgot the business.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Life’s Like That 


When a fellow breaks a date, 
He usually has to. 
When a gal breaks a date, 
She usually has two. 
The Texas Outlook 


Once in a Blue Moon 


“Hmmm,” said the tourist, “looks like 
we might have some rain.” 

“Could be,” drawled the Kansan. “I 
shore hope so. Not fer myself, but fer 
the kids here. I’ve seen it rain.” 








First in Wit, Too 

Washington seldom indul, 
in jékes, but when he did, he 
made a hit. He was present in Congress 
during the debate on establishin; 
Federal Army, When a member qd 
a resolution limiting the army to 8,000 — 
men, Washington suggested an amend- 
ment providing that no enemy should — 
ever invade the U. S. with more than 
2,000 soldiers. 

















































SENIORS Suite 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern “Ss 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission ho 
Mem Book or Case ee 
PRINTCRAFT ecrnen sma 


7.5 ~~ and sample 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, fl- 
lustration, Industrial Design, iIn- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. ¥. 


= Pst 
TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 


RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES” : 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


CUTICUR 


SOAP & OINTME'T 
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Yes, sir: A .22 
caliber rifle and a 
Mossberg scope are 
‘naturals’ together. Scope 
aids the eye, brings the tar- 
get up big and clear, easy to hit. 
And scope shooting is great fun! 


Mossberg Internal Adjustment Tele- 
scope Sights fit most makes of .22 caliber rifles. 


ILLUSTRATED: Mossberg .22 cal. model #46B ($23.90 — West 
Rockies, $24.60) and Mossberg #5M4 ($9.95) 


4-power scope model 








88803 St. John $t., New Haven 5, Conn. 


MADE FOR EACH OTHERI 
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See them at 
your dealer’s 
Send for free de- 
scriptive folder. 


(Ne sales at factory) 
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You KNOW BILL. His Infantry division’s 
in Japan now. And, boy, has he got a lot to write 
about! 


“Tt’s funny, too. When Bill used to take summer 
jobs away from home, Mother was lucky to get a 
line or two from him. But look at this big fat letter. 
And he sends it to me, too! 


“Bill’s nuts about life in the Army. He raves 
about the swell equipment they have to work with. 
He likes the guys in his outfit. He’s gained 10 
pounds and he says you can’t find an ounce of fat 
on him. 


q “Oh, sure, Bill says some of the assignments are 
| pretty rugged. But he didn’t expect the Army to 
' be any soft touch. He says you get what you earn 
—and he’s already got his second chevron. Yep, 
: Bill’s a Corporal now. 


= “You remember how he used to be. Always 
| Kidding. The letter’s full of wise-cracks, but part 
} fit is pretty serious. He says the guys over there 


be 





realize they have a big, important job to do. He 
says it gives you a real bang when you’re on a 
job that means so much to everybody. 

“Bill gives it to me straight. I don’t know what 
you other fellows are going to do. But just as 


soon as I graduate, I’m going down to the Army 
Recruiting Office.” 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S$. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me a copy of the pamphlet giving full details about 
the U. S. Army Technical School Plan and the booklet entitled 
“This Is Where Leaders Are Made.” 


Name 





Address 





City and State 





This coupon is applicable only to citizens resident in the United States of Americas: | 
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| /00LS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Youth in Russia 


ArtIcLeEs: “It’s Home and School To- 
gether in Russia,” D. Levin, Parents 
Magazine, Dec., 45. “Moscow’s Chil- 
dren? Just Like Ours,” O, Atkinson, 
New York Times Magazine, Dec. 80, 
45, “Remaking the Russian Mind,” G. 
§, Counts, Asia, Oct. ’45. “Rising Gen- 
gation in Russia,” J. Strohm, Rotarian, 
jam. “47, “What 36 Million Children 
Are Learning,” D. Erskine and H. Rob- 
ats, Survey Graphic, Feb. ’44. “Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union,” M. Barach, 


Democracy Series No. 25 


NEA Journal, Feb. 45. “Youth and Its 
Skylines,” M. Hindus, Survey Graphic, 
Feb. *44. 

Booxs: Soviet Education, Maurice 
Shore (Philosophical Library, °47), 
$4.75. I Want to Be Like Stalin, Boris 
Yesipov and N. K. Goncharoy (Day, 
’47), $2. Changing Man: the Education 
System of the USSR, Beatrice King 
(Viking, ’37), $2.75. Our Good Neigh- 
bors in Soviet Russia, Wallace West 
and James Mitchell (Noble, ’47), $1.50. 


Communist Expansion Democracy Series si 26 


PAMPHLET: Russia, Menace or Prom- 
ise, Vera Micheles Dean (Headline Se- 
ties), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38 
$t., New York 16, 25c. Behind the Iron 
Curtain, W. Atwood, W. Kerr, N. Rus- 
sell, R. Hill ('47), New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 W. 41 St., New York 18, 
10c. 

ArticLes: “Russia’s Key to the So- 
viet Heart,” D. C. Bess, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Oct. 18, ’47. “Bulgaria,” W. 
§. Vucinich, Current History, Nov., ’47. 
“Report on Russian Imperialism,” N. 
Stanford, American Mercury, Dec., °47. 
“Rumania: a Communist Conquest,” K. 
Brodney, Current History, Dec., °47. 
‘Building up the Soviet Bloc: Molotov 
Plan,” U. S. News, Jan. 30, ’48. “Brav- 


Safety 


Trarric Sarety: Order the follow- 
ing materials through your local Ameri- 
can Automobile Association Motor 
Club; they will supply you with prices. 
Bibliography of Traffic Safety Materials, 
June, 47. “Take It Easy” series: leaf- 
lets, stickers, posters, hand sign, win- 
dow card, stamp, license plate attach- 
ment, 26 safety features. National Poster 
Contest: miniatures of posters, an- 
nouncement and entry blank. For School 
Safety Patrols: badges, awards, certifi- 
cates, citations, medals, films, miscel- 
laneous pamphlets and cards on every 
phase of patrol activity and organiza- 
tion. Bicycle Safety: tests and pam- 
phlets. Driver Characteristics and 
Tests: letter charts, pamphlets and re- 





ports, psychophysical tests, road tests, 


written tests. Driver Education and 


Training: cards, films, home coopera- 


est Democrat of All,” G. Dimitrov, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Dec. 6, ’47. “Polit- 
buro Tries a New Tack,” H. K. Trevor 
Roper, New York Times Magazine, Oct. 
19, °47. 

Booxs: The United States and Rus- 
sia, Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard 
Univ. Press, 47), $3. European Cock- 
pit, William Chamberlin (Macmillan, 
"47), $4. Russia and Postwar Europe, 
D. J. Dallin (Yale Univ. Press, ’43), 
$2.75. Russia and Japan, Maurice Hin- 
dus (Doubleday, ’42), $2. Russia and 
the Western World, Max Laserson 
(Macmillan, °45), $2.50. Behind the 
Iron Curtain, George Moorad (Fireside 
Press, 46), $3. Great Challenge, Louis 
Fischer (Duell, ’46), $4. 


March 15 in 
Practical English 


tion materials, certificates, pamphlets 
and lists, posters, sportsmanlike driv- 
ing pamphlets. Pedestrian Protection: 
cards, leaflets, mats, picture posters, 
pamphlets and reports. 

Death Rides at Night, billboard post- 
ers prepared in cooperation with Na- 
tional Safety Council, available from 
Mass Marketing Institute, 24 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Name of pur- 
chaser can be imprinted on poster. 
Write for descriptions. 

The Abington Plan of Home-School 
Cooperation for Behind-the Wheel In- 
struction, pamphlets published by Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, New York, 
N. Y. 

MATERIALS FOR SCHOOLS: From Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. (Send stamps, 
money order or check with orders to- 


Let 


‘tion Memos: data on a wide variety of ig 


Schoiastic Magazines ance 


selected teaching aids help you t 
your teaching easier, more effect 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


March 22, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: Our Two- 
Party System. Pan American Economic 
Conference at Bogota. Commager — 
First Article on Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in Ring — Henry 
Wallace. Democracy — Communist Ag- 
riculture, 

English Classes: Theme — Movies. 
How Movies Are Made; Radio Script — 
Oliver Bean; Story — A Movie Is Born, 
by Christopher Isherwood. 


March 29, 1948 No Issue 
(Easter Holiday) 


April 5, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: Transporta- 
tion Issue (Railroad Features). First- 4 
hand Report on the New Hampshire 
Primary Elections. , 

English Classes: Theme — Transpor- 
tation— America on the Move. 





taling less than $1.) Safety Teaching 
Service Plan, including membership in 
Child Education Section and subserip- — ™ 
tion to Safety Education Magazine, $2. 
per year. Public Safety Magazine, $3 
per year. Safety Education Methods— 
Secondary School, 104 pp., 50c. Safety e 
Education in the Rural School, 55 pp., 
35c. Standard Rules for the Operation 
of School Safety Patrols, one copy free, 
others 3c each, Bicycle Safety: pam- 
phlets. First Aid: “Reminders,” set of 
seven leaflets, 15c. Safety Posters: pack- 
ets on several subjects and grade levels, 

$1 for high-school sets. Safety Educa- 


safety subjects, single copies free. es 
Rep Cross MarTeriats: These are 
available from American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. Youth on ~~ 
Guard Against Accidents, a complete kit 
course on accident prevention. Includes 
comprehensive instructor's manual, a@ 
workbook for students with separate am- ——™ 
swer sheet. Best for intermediate and 
junior high school levels. Accident Pre= 
vention Check List for Child Safety, — 
leaflet directed to students and parents 
for posting at home. Suggested Outlines 
for Guidance of Teachers in 
Safety Instruction, bulletins appearing 
mor Hy on such subjects as bicycles, 
walking, fire, recreation, school safety. 
Include cartoon poster sketches. a 
















GUADALCANAL 
DIARY 


Read GUADALCANAL DIARY, the 
fascinating story of the turning point 
of the Pacific War, by Richard Tre- 
gaskis, one of the outstanding cor- 
respondents of World War Il. 


GUADALCANAL DIARY is but 
one of the new Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs at only 25c! 

Check the list of other school- 
approved Scholastic - BANTAMs 
below. Place your order TODAY! 


1.. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama's Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 


ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of | 


Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Copies 


No.of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 





























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tien of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 














Zone-————._ Stote 








Off the Press 


The Brazilians, People of Tomorrow, 
by Hernane Tavares De Sa. John Day 
Co., 1947. 248pp., $3. 


There is an old Brazilian proverb 
that says: “The government puts the 
country back one step every day; but 
at night while the government sleeps, 
the country takes two steps forward.” 
The author, a Brazilian who has spent 
much time in the United States, has 
advanced understanding of his coun- 
try in our country by at least two 
steps. In a critical vein he has exposed 
the defunct dictatorship of Vargas and 
has sought to acquaint us with Bra- 
zilian customs, resources, and problems. 

Teachers who are trying to develop 
pupil interest in South America will 
gain much from this thoroughly read- 
able interpretation of Brazil. It can be 
understood by 12th year pupils. 

* * * 


What Is Life? by J. B. S. Haldane, 
Boni & Gaer, 1947. 241pp., $3. 


Professor Haldane is a famous Brit- 
ish scientist. He is also a Marxist who 
frankly wishes to persuade other sci- 
entists and laymen of the value of 
Marxist theory in relating a scientific 
discovery to the rest of our ideas and 
practices. 

In the present collection of essays he 
has approached such problems as 
“What is life?” “Is man a machine?” 
“How do various parts of our body 
work?” “Is sex necessary?” “Should sci- 
ence be planned?” etc. His findings, 
and views as to their application, are 
briefly and lucidly presented. Teachers 
ot science may find that parts of the 
biology curriculum can be vitalized by 
drawing upon Haldane’s popularized 
researches. 

* * * 

Economic Roads for American Democ- 
racy, by William Van. Til. McGraw- 
Hill, .1947. 252pp., $1.80. 

The Consumer Education Study of 
the National Education Association has 
sponsored this new departure in texts 
in an effort to stimulate critical think- 
ing about political-economic roads we 
can follow. Various points of view 
ranging from unrestricted business 
leadership to a government planned 
economy are presented. The author 
does not take sides. The language is 
geared to the 12th year, and there are 
questions, cartoons, and_ bibliographi- 
cal aids which make possible a full 
semester's work. 

The book can be used as the basis 
for a unit in a Government, American 
History, Economics, Social Studies, or 


7 


Problems in Democracy course, 
involves compression or deletio 
more conventional units — so 
the better. 
* * * 
Pontiac and the Indian Uprising 
Howard H. Peckham. Princeton { 
versity Press, 1947. 346pp., § 


This is the first full length biog 
of the Ottawa chief on the De 
River who led the most formidable) 
dian revolt against British rule in 
new world. Mr. Peckham has notj 
written Parkman’s classic History) 
the Conspiracy of Pontiac. He 
grubbed painstakingly for fugitive 
terials and has unearthed enough) 
them to fashion an exciting and 
torically accurate portrait of the Ind 
leader. : 


* a * 


Woodrow Wilson: A Biography 
Young People, by Alden Hatch. B 
1947. 280pp., $3. 


The author has written a critical 
warm. study of Woodrow Wilson. E 
visits to the scenes of the Preside 
youth, in the South, have added v 
to his early chapters. The campaign & 
the Governorship of New Jersey 
later, more memorable political fray 
are presented colorfully. Foreign affail 
culminating in World War I, and 
disillusioning aftermath, take up hé 
the volume. 

Although the book is intended 
young readers, the vocabulary in mai 
spots will challenge all but the bet 
than average 12th year student. Tea¢ 
ers who are vague about Wilson’s if 
will enjoy this thoroughly readable a 
authoritative volume. 

. « -* 


Historic Models of Early América @ 
How to Make Them, by C. J. Mi 
ginley. Harcourt, Brace, 194 
156pp.,. $2.50, 


History teachers have been haumi 
these many years by the ghosts of g 
lotines constructed by ambitious you 
sters. If Mr. Maginley’s book of modé 
comes into general use, it may be th 
we have seen our last guillotine. Pug 
whose manual talents can be used 
enrich social studies courses should 
referred to sections of the book whié 
explain in detail construction of me 
els ranging from a Viking ship and @ 
cart to a log cabin and ducking stoe 
The models fall into four catego! 
transportation in early America, e¢ 
American farms, early American hor 
and early American villages. 
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